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Have  We 


"Reliable  ^Typewriting  Standards! 

By  Frances  Effinger-Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams 


Pacifit  Coast  Office,  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


WhaJ  Are  the  Standards  of  Typewriting  in  the 
Trivate  business  College'^ 


2  s  the  following  conversation  typical? 
What  is  your  standard  in  typewrit¬ 
ing? 

We  require  65  words  with  five  errors  for  graduation 
on  a  fifteen-minute  test. 

How  much  time  do  you  devote  to  type¬ 
writing? 

Two  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  per  day. 

How  long  do  the  students  stay  in  the 
school  ? 

From  six  to  nine  months. 

If  they  are  beginners  in  typing  can  they 
reach  65  words  within  that  time? 

Not  often.  That  is  the  trouble.  It  takes  more 
actual  hours  of  typing  practice  than  they  are  expected 


to  take  to  reach  that  speed.  If  they  ever  make  it 
they  usually  put  in  one  or  two  extra  hours  a  day, 
or  else  they  have  a  machine  at  home  and  practise 
there.  Of  course,  the  students  who  have  had  a  year 
of  typing  in  the  high  school  usually  make  the  65 
words  easily. 

Rut  why  do  you  set  a  standard  that  cannot 
he  reached  within  the  legitimate  time? 

^VelI,  So-and-.so's  School  makes  a  great  point  of 
its  typing  standards,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  offer 
lower  standards. 

But  in  So-and-so’s  School  they  force  the 
students  to  type  three  and  four  hours  a  day 
and  sacrifice  every  other  course  to  typewriting. 
'J'hat  is  not  legitimate  training  for  business. 

Yes,  that  is  true.  But  the  public  does  not  know 
that.  All  they  know  is  that  So-and-so’s  advertises 
that  it  has  the  most  wonderful  typing  in  the  world, 
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otc.,  etc.  We  have  to  meet  the  competition  and  fix 
onr  standards  to  correspond  to  those  of  our  com¬ 
petitors. 

Present  Standards  False 

So  that  is  that!  Standards  that  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  Standards 
that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  business 
needs.  Standards  that  are  not  based  on  legiti¬ 
mate  time  schedules.  Standards  that  are  not 
based  on  the  nervous  and  physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  student.  Standards  that  are  little 
more  than  bally-hoo  talk  to  catch  the  passing, 
credulous  public. 

“Come  to  our  school  and  win  a  typewriter !” 
Does  the  credulous  young  thing  know  that 
if  she  does  win  a  typewriter  she  may  yet  be 
far  from  fit  for  business?  Of  course  she  does 
not.  She  thinks  that  if  she  acquires  the  skill 
of  typewriting  required  to  win  a  typewriter, 
the  best  job  in  the  city  is  hers  for  the  asking. 

The  Facts 

What  are  the  facts?  She  puts  so  many 
hours  into  typing  practice  that  she  has  too 
little  time  for  anything  else.  Her  shorthand 
is  neglected,  she  just  gets  by  in  the  English 
and  allied  subjects,  she  is  excused  from  office 
practice  because  she  is  a  speed  artist  and  is 
going  to  bring  honor  to  the  school  by  winning 
a  typewriter  and  having  her  picture  in  the 
paper.  And  all  this  time  she  is  NOT  training 
for  any  definite  sort  of  place  in  the  business 
world.  The  cruel  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
she  does  not  know  that  she  is  literally  wasting 
her  time  and  money.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  the  typewriter  in  the  beginning  and  save 
herself  all  the  unnecessary  labor  of  trying  to 
win  one. 

For  what  does  this  mystical  65  words  a 
minute  mean?  It  may  mean  the  lowest  form 
of  typewriting  there  is — ^the  purely  mechanical 
copying  without  regard  to  spacing,  placement, 
or  even  to  absolute  accuracy  of  copy.  No  re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  right-hand  margin. 
.Ml  errors  must  be  left  uncorrected.  A  length 
line  is  used  that  is  not  found  in  any  office 
work  or  manuscript  copying.  This  sort  of 
typing  is  not  found  in  any  office  with  which 
we  have  ever  had  any  connection.  A  typist 
in  an  office  must  correct  an  error  the  moment 


it  is  made.  She  must  consider  arrangement 
and  spacing  and  margins.  She  must  stop  and 
check,  and  use  judgment  with  every  bit  of 
work  she  does.  The  ONE  THING  she  must 
not  do  is  mechanical  copying  with  speed  the 
objective.  Now  you  see  the  cruelty  in  training 
students  for  this  65-word  standard — hours  and 
hours  and  hours  of  practice  for  a  form  of  skill 
that  is  NOT  wanted  anywhere  except  in  speed 
contests.  It  is  a  topsy-turvy  idea,  anyway. 

Should  Train  for  Business 

When  the  training  follows  the  path  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  keyboard  in  terms  of  accurate  form 
work  with  ever-increasing  speed  in  turning 
out  units  of  work,  btit  always  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  accurate  accomplishment  as  the  goal — 
then  the  finger  acceleration  that  is  bound  to 
come  in  time  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  business.  Brain  and  knowledge  and 
finger  skill  arc  harnessed  together  to  make 
skilled  manipulators. 

Now,  the  chances  are  that  if  Mary  and  John 
spend  only  two  periods  a  day  on  typing  and 
cover  the  essentials  of  business  form  work, 
they  will  not  reach  a  net  rate  of  typing  beyond 
55  words  a  minute  within  the  length  of  the 
usual  course  of  business  training.  However, 
they  will  be  very  satisfactory  office  workers. 
They  will  have  typewriters  supplied  them  in 
the  office  without  charge,  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  one  for  home 
use  if  they  feel  they  need  one.  Then  comes 
the  interesting  part  of  the  story.  Every  day 
they  are  in  the  office  their  typing  skill  in¬ 
creases.  They  simply  do  not  make  mistakes. 
With  widening  experience,  under  the  daily 
control  of  accurate  accomplishment,  they  be¬ 
come  first-class  operators  and  often  write  at 
a  speed  of  90  words  without  conscious  effort. 
That  is  their  reward  if  the  early  training  has 
been  on  accurate  form  work. 

But  we  are  way  off  from  our  subject  of 
standards.  In  all  truth,  we  should  not  call 
them  standards,  they  are  rather  catch-word 
requirements  used  for  trade  purposes  only, 
forced  on  one  school  in  competition  with  an¬ 
other  school,  having  slight  significance  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  and  bearing  little 
relation  to  business  training.  They  are  more 
like  business  advertising  slogans. 


Have  We  Standardisation  in  Our  High  Schools'? 


HEN  typewriting  was  first  introduced 
into  the  high  school  curriculum  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  constituted  sufficient  work  for 
a  “credit”  arose.  The  credit  in  a  textbook 
subject  like  history  was  based  on  a  daily  reci¬ 
tation  plus  “home”  or  assigned  study  assumed 
to  consume  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  the 


recitation.  The  credit  was  given  on  an  arbi¬ 
trary  scale  of  grading  achievement.  Type¬ 
writing  presented  a  new  problem,  since  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  ask  for  home  work 
or  study  away  from  the  typing  room.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  then,  that  two  hours  of 
typing  should  be  considered  a  proper  require- 
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ment  for  credit  per  semester.  The  minimum 
standards  of  achievement  were  set  by  each 
teacher  at  first — so  many  net  words  per  minute 
on  a  speed  test;  suc4i*and-such  a  budget  of 
form  work.  In  some  big  cities  there  are  uni¬ 
form  requirements.  In  others,  each  high  school 
is  a  law  unto  itself.  In  a  very  few  states  there 
is  a  definite  standard  set  up.  In  more,  there 
is  no  cognizance  taken  of  the  typing  work.  It 
is  permitted  but  not  recognized. 

Public  School  Standards  Tmer 

Standards  in  a  public  school  system  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  more  seriously  than  the 
“slogan”  standards  of  the  business  school. 
They  serve  as  grading  scales  for  promotion 
and  record  cards  and  are  considered  stand¬ 
ardized,  but  are  they?  At  present  they  seem 
to  be  little  more  than  arbitrary  checks,  a 
mechanical  sorting  device  impo.sed  at  will  by 
each  group  of  school  authorities.  A  short 
survey  made  two  years  ago  revealed  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  typing  standards  in  some 
seventy  high  schools  in  relation  to  time  sched¬ 
ules.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  conclusive, 
but  they  are  revealing.  They  certainly  are 
indicative  of  possible  fields  for  a  type  of  re¬ 
search  that  may  help. 

As  Conditions  Exist 

As  is  our  custom,  before  theorizing,  we 
wanted  facts  of  existing  conditions.  In  the 
spring  of  1926  we  sent  out  questionnaires  late 
enough  to  get  the  final  reports  of  the  schools. 
Seventy  odd  were  returned  to  us,  completely 
and  incompletely  filled  out.  This  is  a  small 
number  upon  which  to  base  any  argument,  yet 
the  findings  are  decidedly  interesting  to  those 
who  like  to  know  actual  conditions.  Before 
going  into  the  statistical  report  we  want  to 
analyze  the  teacher  problem  of  non-response 
to  the  questionnaire. 

A  Questionnaire 

Purposely  we  made  out  a  questionnaire  that 
could  not  be  answered  unless  careful  records 
were  kept  along  strictly  systematic  lines.  We 
got  some  splendid  records,  exact  and  com¬ 
plete.  Our  regret  was  that  we  did  not  get 
more.  Teachers  are  hard-working  and  they 
shrink  from  the  extra  burden  of  filling  out  such 
a  questionnaire.  Yet  they  are  th©  only  people 
who  can  furnish  exact  data,  and,  without  exact 
data  handled  by  some  central  agency,  we  can 
never  get  a  starting  point  for  a  thriftier  pro¬ 
gram.  As  you  read  the  report  in  detail  you 
will  see  how  much  better  worthwhile  it  would 
be  if  it  were  based  on  a  larger  number  of 
reports.  We  beg  that,  from  now  on,  all  teach¬ 
ers  who  receive  questionnaires  from  reliable 


authorities  treat  them  with  seriousness  and  try 
to  fill  them  out.  It  is  the  very  important  con¬ 
tribution  each  one  can  make  to  educational 
progress.  All  of  us  want  to  get  out  of  that 
shadowy  land  of  Guesswork,  and  the  only 
road  that  will  get  us  there  is  one  heavily 
paved  with  FACTS. 

Methods  Vary 

The  school  periods  in  seventy  schools  were 
eleven  different  lengths:  the  number  of  min¬ 
utes  allotted  to  a  school  period  ran  thus — 
35,  37^,  40,  43,  45,  50,  52,  60,  70,  80,  90. 

It  is  obvious  that  high  schools  are  far  from 
standardized  in  organization  of  time.  There 
were  fifty-one  schools  with  the  time  of  the 
period  between  35  and  45  minutes.  Thirty-four 
of  this  group  require  two  periods  a  day  for 
typewriting.  A  rough  comparison  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  promotion  given  by  these  two-period 
schools  with  the  seventeen  schools  in  the  same 
group  requiring  one  period  of  typing  indicates 
very  slight  differences. 

Time  Allowed  and  Work  Required 

The  range  in  the  varying  amounts  of  time 
spent  in  typing  is  more  startling  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  minutes  per  week.  The  range  runs 
from  175  to  500  minutes  per  week,  with  the 
highest  frequencies  at  225  and  450.  From 
now  on  in  this  discussion.  Group  A  will  repre¬ 
sent  some  thirty-five  schools  with  a  weekly 
allotment  of  400-500  minutes.  Group  B  will 
represent  some  twenty-two  schools  with  a 
weekly  allotment  of  200-250  minutes.  (The 
numbers  are  not  exact,  because  some  schools 
failed  to  give  full  data — that  is  why  we  use 
the  qualifying  word  “some.”) 

Having  found  that  in  seventy  different  high 
schools  there  were  eleven  different  time  allot-* 
ments  for  the  length  of  the  school  period,  our 
next  step  was  to  see  if  there  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  range  in  minimum  requirements  for 
promotion.  We  found  that  the  school  using 
175  minutes  a  week  for  the  first  semester  re¬ 
quired  fifteen  net  words  on  a  fifteen-minute 
test.  The  school  using  500  minutes  per  week 
required  five  net  words  on  a  fifteen-minute 
test.  Neither  school  required  a  budget  of  form 
(accuracy)  work.  These  two  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  represent  extremes.  In  Group  A  the 
minimum  requirements  ranged  from  fifteen  net 
words  to  thirty  net  words,  the  median  of 
the  group  falling  at  twenty  net  words.  In 
Group  B  the  median  fell  at  exactly  the  same 
rate,  twenty  words.  In  Group  A  eight  schools 
required  twenty-five  net  words.  Six  of  these 
eight  also  required  a  budget. 

Is  it  significant  that  the  more  work  required 
from  a  student  the  higher  the  standard  be¬ 
comes  ? 
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In  Group  B  (the  one-period  grouf)  over 
-lifty  per  cent  of  the  schools  required  a  budget. 

Is  it  significant  that  the  shorter  the  time 
spent  in  typing  the  more  rigid  become  the 
requirements? 

Report  Condensed 

W  ithout  going  into  the  figures  in  greater 
detail,  we  will  try  to  give  a  condensed  report 
for  the  other  semesters : 


(!r()Up 

Sf.me.stf.r 

Range  of  Minimum 
Kates  for  Promotion 

Median 

A 

II 

20—40 

30 

B 

25—42 

30 

A 

III 

25—50 

40 

B 

30—50 

40 

A 

IV 

30—60 

50 

B 

35—60 

50 

Perhaps  if  you  read  these  figures  after  the 
fashion  indicated,  the  significance  of  them  will 
be  clearer,  thus :  Some  schools  w'ith  two 
periods  a  day  of  typing  promote  at  the  end  of 
the  second  semester  with  as  low  a  speed  as 
20  net  words.  Others  require  as  high  a  speed 
as  40  net  words.  The  median  rate  for  this 
entire  group  is  30  net  w'ords. 

Is  it  significant  that  Group  B  runs  so  close 
a  parallel  to  Group  A  with  half  the  time- 
allotment  f 

We  might  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the 
fourth  semester  Group  A  would  show  a 
marked  increase  in  accomplishment  over 
Group  B,  but  the  figures  show  no  such  to- 
be-e.\pected  gain. 

Net  Rates  by  Frequencies 

We  made  another  study  of  these  figures, 
blocking  out  the  net  rates  in  frequency  groups. 
We  found  that  the  highest  rates  for  each  of 
the  three  semesters  were  proportionately  more 
frequent  in  Group  B — the  one-period  group. 
The  total  number  of  schools  reporting  is  too 
small  to  make  any  such  finding  conclusive. 
It  is  merely  significant  of  the  need  of  a  much 
w'ider  investigation. 

One  happen-so  association  was  noted  in 
looking  over  the  highest  speeds  recorded  by 
the  schools,  these  speeds  representing  the  best 
achievement  in  each  school.  Eighteen  schools 
in  the  first  year  reported  the  high  speed  rang¬ 
ing  from  40  to  65  net  words.  Fifteen  of  these 
also  required  a  budget.  Ten  of  the  fifteen 
are  on  a  one-period  a  day  schedule. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  find  out  what  relation 
a  budget  bears  to  the  development  of  typing 
skill.  Cannot  zve  find  out  what  direct  bearing 
length  of  time  has  on  the  development  of  speed 
and  accuracy  in  each  of  the  four  semesters? 
There  are  too  many  subjects  needing  students’ 
attention  to  hold  them  to  two  periods  of 


typing  if  one  period  will  get  just  the  same 
results.  But  we  should  have  facts.  Can’t  an 
investigation  be  started  that  will  use  the  daily 
records  or  weekly  reports  of  the  schools  for 
four  consecutive  semesters,  and  from  the  data 
systematically  collected  and  analyzed  present 
us  with  reliable  facts  upon  which  to  stand¬ 
ardize  our  typing  programs?  Two  years  to 
collect  the  data,  one  year  for  analyzing  it,  and 
in  three  years  we  would  have  reliable  scales. 

IV bat  Results  Do  We  Wantl 

Too  much  time  has  already  been  wasted  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  “methods”  of  teaching.  There 
never  was  a  good  teacher  who  stuck  system¬ 
atically  to  any  one  method.  A  method  that 
becomes  crystallized  into  a  cult  has  ceased 
to  have  vitality.  Method  that  gets  results  is 
the  glorious  gift  the  good  teacher  gives  to  a 
class — largely  compounded  of  divination  of  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  individual  at  the 
moment  of  teaching,  with  a  dash  of  common 
sense  and  a  flavor  of  humor.  To  try  to  draw 
conclusions  from  experimentation  in  method  is 
like  trying  to  work  out  a  trial  balance  with 
mercury.  But  there  is  a  wide  field  for  in¬ 
vestigations  that  might  easily  result  in  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  workable  facts. 

A  wise  supervisor  asked  lately,  “Is  there  any 
reason  why  a  student  should  be  able  to  write 
60  words  a  minute  to  get  a  credit?  Aren’t 
there  good  business  office  workers  who  type 
at  a  lower  rate  of  writing  than  that?” 

ICe  are  wondering  just  what  is  behind  this 
requirement  of  net  speed  that  is  zvritten  into 
many  courses  of  study? 

Do  these  rates  of  writing  indicate  minimum 
requirements  for  credit? 

Are  they  so  stringent  that  they  force  the 
high  school  student  to  work  for  a  “test”  speed 
of  this  nature  at  the  expense  of  business  pro¬ 
cedure  “form”  work? 

Are  they  responsible  for  so  many  “drop 
outs”  between  the  first  and  third  semesters? 

Our  Challenge 

If  these  are  the  facts,  then  the  standards 
are  too  severe  and  should  be  modified.  We 
don’t  know.  Our  challenge  is — Does  anyone 
know?  A  few  students  in  every  class  will 
develop  a  finger  action  above  3()0  strokes  a 
minute,  in  two  semesters  of  work.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  a  student  making  over  3(X) 
strokes  a  minute  with  only  one  period  of  typing 
practice  a  day.  The  successful  students  are 
enthusiastic  enough  over  their  typing  to  spend 
many  more  minutes  in  practice  than  do  their 
less  ambitious  mates.  They  often  have  ma¬ 
chines  at  home  and  put  in  an  hour  or  so  there 
each  day.  But  the  extraordinary  achievement 
(Continued  on  page  388) 
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Uhe  Correlation  of  Shorthand  with 
‘Typewriting,  English,  and  Secretarial 

Practice 

By  Miss  F.  Surby,  Windsor,  Ontario 

(Read  at  the  Canadian  Gregg  Conference,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  March  9.  1929) 


HAT  is  the  relationship  between 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  English, 
or  Secretarial  Practice? 

A  Few  Definitions  To  Start  With 

The  Oxford  Dictionary — the  last  word  in 
definitions — says : 

“SHORTHAND  is  a  kind  of  writing  en¬ 
abling  a  reporter  to  keep  pace  with  a  speaker.” 
— Just  as  easy  as  that ! 

(We  might  add — “also  enabling  a  writer 
to  keep  pace  with  his  thinking.”) 

TYPEWRITING — for  purposes  of  this 
discussion — is  the  mechanical  means  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  Shorthand  writing  to  the  printed 
word. 

ENGLISH — also  for  purposes  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion — is : 

(a)  Grammar,  which  Oxford  says  is  simply 
“the  study  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
existing  modes  of  verbal  expression  rest.” 
In  other  words,  “The  use  of  words  in  their 
relationship  with  one  another,  so  far  as  syn¬ 
tax  is  concerned.” 

(b)  English — the  choice  of  language  to 
express  shades  of  meaning. 

Examples 

\  bit  of  English  speaking  or  writing  may¬ 
be  perfect  grammatically  and  still  be  mediocre 
in  the  choice  of  words  to  convey  the  thought 
intended ;  for  instance : 

“Isn’t  he  a  swell  looker?” — perfect  grammatically 
— impoKible  as  English — 

“The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  The  captains 
and  the  kings  depart” — singular  verb  with  plural  sub¬ 
ject — poor  grammatically,  but  perfect  as  English. 

SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE  (Let  us 
leave  that  definition  to  discuss  later.) 

Relationships 

What  is  the  relationship  between  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  in  our  teaching  of 
those  subjects? 

Since  Shorthand  depends  commercially 


upon  Typewriting  as  a  means  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  is  indispensable.  In  my  opinion. 
Typewriting  should  be  given  as  much  time, 
if  not  more  time,  on  our  curriculum,  than 
is  given  to  the  mastering  of  Shorthand.  A 
swift  shorthand  writer  who  is  a  poor 
typist  is  a  failure,  commercially;  whereas  a 
fairly  speedy  shorthand  writer  who  is  an 
expert  typist  will  be  a  success.  The  ideal, 
of  course,  is  the  expert  in  both  subjects. 

Certainly  Typewriting  should  be  a  com¬ 
panion  subject  with  Shorthand  from  the  first 
day  of  instruction. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  Short¬ 
hand  and  English f  (I  am  speaking  of  the 
teaching  relationship,  of  course.) 

Shorthand  is  the  symbolic  writing  of  the 
language.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
should  be  taught  through  a  medium  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possible.  The  letters,  articles,  and 
other  matter  dictated  should  be  perfect  ex¬ 
amples  of  grammatical  construction  and  cor¬ 
rect  choice  of  word  mediums. 

The  textbook  material  should  be  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  and  logical.  It  should  be  scientifically 
compiled,  so  that  students  are  not  loaded  up 
with  a  host  of  rarely-u.sed  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions  which  could  be  eliminated  with 
profit  to  the  student  and  joy  to  the  teacher. 
There  is  not  time  to  detail  these  now. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  Short¬ 
hand  and  English? 

I  should  say  they  are  married,  and  if  they 
are  not  that  they  ought  to  be. 

A  Secretary — I’m  not  speaking  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  now — should  have  at  her  command 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  a  shorthand  dex¬ 
terity  and  speed  so  perfect  that  she  does 
not  need  to  give  thought  to  them.  But  sucli 
speed  and  such  dexterity  would  avail  her  noth¬ 
ing  if  she  could  not  rearrange,  reconstruct, 
and  correct  grammatically,  the  dictation 
taken;  for  all  of  us  who  have  taken  dicta¬ 
tion  in  secretarial  work  know  that  the  aver¬ 
age  dictator,  educated  or  not,  makes  tragic 
errors  in  dictating,  and  at  times  manages 
to  bury  his  thought  and  intention  under  a 
multitude  of  commonplaces.  The  perfect 
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Secretary  will  do  the  rearranging  when  tak¬ 
ing  her  notes — it  can  be  done — ^but  the  per¬ 
fect  Secretary  is  a  rarity. 

Secretarial  Practice 

That  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  to  give  to 
the  multitude  of  duties  required  of  a  secre¬ 
tary — duties  which  demand  the  possession 
of  infinite  tact,  industry,  method,  loyalty, 
and  many  other  qualities  impossible  (for  a 
woman,  at  any  rate)  to  dwell  upon  in  a 
half-hour. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  London,  is  responsible  for 
securing  for  me  the  following  bit  of  blank 
verse  by  Myron  T.  Scudder,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  Mr.  Scudder  calls 
his  clever  effort  “The  Efficient  Secretary,” 
and  I  have  rearranged  it  somewhat  to  suit 
my  purposes  here.  It  expresses  my  idea  of 
the  efficient  secretary,  who  should  be  (though, 
alas,  she  more  often  is  not)  the  result  of 
a  training  which  gives  the  proper  correlation 
between  the  studies  mentioned  in  my  subject. 

THE  EFFICIENT  SECRETARY 

Afttr  tht  Mtnmr  if  King  SiUmm'j  DiscripUm  if  tti  E/iciins  Hnum  ifi 

Who  can  find  an  efficient  secretary? 

For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

The  heart  of  her  employer  doth  safely  trust  in  her. 
She  arriveth  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  time. 

For  she  shall  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days 
of  her  life. 

She  getteth  the  office  ready  and  all  the  work  laid  out. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  the  office. 

With  ease  and  grace  she  fileth  papers. 

Accuracy  is  in  her  eye,  and  quickly  she  bringeth  forth 
hidden  treasures. 

On  the  typewriter  she  layeth  her  hands. 

She  stretcheth  out  her  hands  to  the  keys, 

Yea,  she  striketh  them  at  eighty  words  a  minute. 

Her  fingers  are  those  of  a  ready  shorthand  writer; 
One  hundred  fifty  words  a  minute  puzzle  her  not,  nor 
cause  her  confusion. 

To  the  Master  of  Assemblies  she  is  eyes,  ears,  memory, 
encyclopedia,  and  information  bureau. 

She  keepeth  note  of  his  engagements  and  telleth 
him  when  to  go  accordingly. 

She  suffereth  no  one  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 

She  manageth  the  office  boy  with  tact,  and  lol  he 
becometh  industrious. 

Quiet  maintaineth  she;  and  gossip  there  is  none; 

For  she  remembereth  that  the  hours  are  sacred  to 
business,  not  to  “visiting.” 

The  clock  she  watcheth  not. 

Cheerfully  she  worketh  overtime. 

She  keepeth  tally  of  the  stotk. 

And  behold!  the  supplies  never  run  out. 

Neat  and  orderly  are  the  shelves,  and  well  labelled. 
Her  mouth  she  openeth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness. 

Yet  glassy  is  her  eye  to  intruders,  and  agents  flee  in 
terror  before  her. 

Sweet  is  her  voice  at  the  ’phone. 

Her  countenance  is  cheerful  to  visitors,  and  her 
manner  cordial. 

Yet  wise  as  a  serpent  she  is. 

And  right  clever  must  be  he  who  gets  past  her  to  the 
Master  of  Assemblies. 

She  tattleth  not;  private  matters  are  safe  in  her 
keeping. 


When  curious  ears  are  thrust  forward,  her  silence  is 
like  the  silence  of  the  Sphinx. 

The  office  force  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed; 

“Many  secretaries  do  well,”  says  he, 

“But  thou  excellest  them  all.” 

She  receiveth  a  good  salary. 

And  a  bonus  at  Christmas; 

And  her  own  works  praise  her. 

Research  <JMonographs 

HE  third  volume  of  “Research  Studies  in 
Commercial  Education,”  containing  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  1928  Iowa  Research 
Conference  on  Commercial  Education,  held  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  is  now  available.  The 
editor  is  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Iowa. 

The  reports  of  these  proceedings  are  pub¬ 
lished  annually  in  order  that  the  many  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  who  find  it  impossible  to 
attend  the  meetings  because  of  distance  or 
pressure  of  duties  may  be  able  to  learn  of  the 
findings  of  scientific  investigations  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  and  of  the  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  foremost  thinkers  in  the  field. 

Such  has  been  the  demand  for  the  preceding 
volumes  that  the  first  one  has  been  entirely 
.sold  out,  which  is  excellent  evidence  that  they 
contain  contributions  of  value  and  that  teachers 
of  commerce  are  vitally  interested  in  research. 
This  is  an  attitude  which  promises  much  for 
advancement  in  education  for  business  and 
stimulates  those  interested  in  research  in  this 
field  to  continue  their  efforts. 

The  studies  reported  in  the  monographs  are : 

Survey  of  Occupational  Histories  of  Iowa  Commercial 
Students,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone 
Follow-up  of  Commercial  Students,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  by  Alfred  Sorenson 

The  Administration  of  Commercial  Education  in  the 
Public  High  Schools  of  Minne.sota,  by  Frederick  J. 
H'ecrsinp 

Pertinent  Points  from  a  New  Conception  of  Office 
Practice,  by  E.  A.  Zelliot 

A  Survey  of  Commercial  Contests,  by  Clay  D.  Slinkcr 
A  Program  for  the  Determination  of  the  Mathematical 
Requirements  of  Commercial  Positions  taken  by 
High  School  Graduates,  by  Lucien  B.  Kinney 
Status  of  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
in  Secondary  Public  Schools  of  K.ansas,  by  Adelaide 
Kauser 

An  Analysis  of  the  Shorthand  Errors  made  by  One 
Hundred  Fifty  Beginning  Pupils  as  revealed 
through  Two  Types  of  Tests,  by  Helen  Smallwood- 
Sautter 

Non-essential  Suffixes  and  Prefixes,  by  D.  D.  Lessen- 
-berry 

A  Survey  of  the  Typewriting  Situation  in  Wisconsin, 
by  Jane  E.  Clem 

An  Analytic  Study  of  Present  Methods  of  Teaching 
Typewriting,  by  Esther  F.  Debra 
An  Experiment  With  Finger-Gymnastics  in  Teaching 
Typewriting,  by  Harold  R.  Crews 
Proceedings  of  First  Annual  Conference  of  National 
Association  ef  Commercial-Teacher  Training  In¬ 
stitutions 
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JLlthol\  Succeeds  to  ’^eldin^s  Tost 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  appointed  Nathaniel 
Altholz  Director  of  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Albert  G.  Belding  on  March  21. 

Mr.  Altholz  brings  to 
his  new  position  a  life¬ 
long  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  his  city. 

Born  in  New  York  City 
in  1885,  he  received  his 
elementary,  secondary, 
and  university  education 
in  the  schools  there,  being 
graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1905  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  B.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  technical  studies 
at  the  School  of  Finance, 

New  York  University. 

Upon  graduation  he 
immediately  entered  the 
teaching  profession,  ac¬ 
cepting  an  appointment  in 
the  elementary  schools, 
where  he  remained  for 
seven  years.  In  1913  he 
entered  upon  the  teaching 
of  secondary  commercial  subjects,  choosing  as 
his  special  field,  accounting  and  commercial 
law. 

His  first  administrative  appointment  was 
received  in  1924,  when  he  was  made  Chairman 
of  Accounting  Department  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School.  In  1927  he  was 
again  promoted  to  Administrative  Assistant, 


which  position  he  has  held  until  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Altholz  is  co-author  of  Altholz  &  Klein’s 
“Modern  Bookkeeping  Practice,”  and  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  devoted  considerable  time 
outside  of  his  school  duties 
to  auditing  and  account- 
ing. 

City  and  state  director¬ 
ships  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  are  few  even  in 
this  day  of  ultra-modern 
thought  in  education  and 
business  organization.  Mr. 
Altholz  will  be  known  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  secondary  com¬ 
mercial  education.  He  has 
as  his  laboratory  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
tensive  business  field  of 
any  city  in  the  world. 
Under  his  direction  some 
seven  hundred  high  school 
commercial  teachers  will 
prepare  each  year  for 
business  more  than  30,000 
young  people.  Besides 
these  regularly  enrolled 
commercial  students,  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  persuing  the  general  course 
are  taking  commercial  subjects  as  electives. 
Mr.  Altholz  has  unlimited  opportunities  for 
doing  a  great  constructive  piece  of  educational 
work.  His  co-workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  every  business  organization  interested  in 
better-trained  employees  will  be  glad  to  extend 
to  him  their  cooperation  and  well  wishes. 


Nathaniel  Altholx. 

Director  of  Commercial  Subjects 
New  York  City  Public  Schools 


"'Public  Schools  and  the  Worker  in  York  State” 


CT'HIS  survey  of  public  educational  oppor- 
tunities  for  industrial  workers  in  New  York 
State  is  one  of  a  series  of  six  surveys  prepared 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
for  the  Industrial  Survey  Commission,  a  body 
created  in  1926  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
State  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  business  of 
the  state  was  carried  on. 

The  report  presents  a  brief  description  of 
those  public  educational  facilities  that  have 
some  direct  bearing  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  youth  of  the  state  for  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  occupations.  It  does  not  attempt  to 


evaluate  these  facilities  critically,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  educational  science  or 
from  the  employer’s  point  of  view,  but  simply 
to  picture  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  state. 

To  summarize  the  Board’s  conclusions: 

All  factors  considered.  New  York  State  ranks  well 
in  comparison  with  other  states  in  efforts  to  extend 
educational  opportunities  to  workers.  The  general 
standards  of  education,  as  evidenced  by  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws,  compulsory  establishment  of 
part-time  continuation  schools,  and  registration  of 
employed  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
favorable  in  New  York  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  industrial  states,  although  there  has  been  no 
very  unusual  legislation  on  this  subject. 
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T'he  Solicitor  Troblem 


E.  L.  LAY  FI  ELD,  president  of  the 
^  Southern  Commercial  Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion,  and  proprietor  of  five  prosperous  schools, 
in  a  talk  given  recently  before  the  Richmond 
(Virginia)  Regional  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  spoke 
of  a  study  he  had  made  of  the  solicitor 
problem. 

Mr.  Lay  field  divided  the  private  school  ex¬ 
ecutives  into  two  groups :  those  who  employed 
solicitors  from  choice,  and  those  who  felt 
compelled  to  employ  solicitors  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  first  group.  He  placed 
himself  in  the  latter  group  and  asserted  that 
he  personally  believes  that  the  pleasant  and 
economical  way  of  securing  enrollments  is  by 
means  of  clear-cut,  truthful,  dignified  adver¬ 
tising — newspaper  display,  catalogs,  school 
papers,  circulars,  form  letters,  and  personal 
letters.  He  feels  that  solicitors  are  an  un¬ 
necessary  tax  upon  the  private  commercial 


school  business,  less  productive  than  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  overcoming  the  evils  of  soliciting,  he 
recommended : 

1.  That  the  solicitor  be  a  qualified  vocational  coun¬ 
sellor,  one  who  would  register  only  those  whom  he 
honestly  considered  qualified  for  a  business  training. 

2.  That  the  solicitor  be  properly  grounded  in  all 
the  facts,  plans,  and  policies  pertaining  to  the  school 
itself,  thus  avoiding  all  unintentional  misrepresen¬ 
tation. 

3.  That  the  solicitor  be  paid  solely  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  with  an  adequate  adjustment  in  the 
way  of  a  drawing  account,  transportation,  and  other 
traveling  expenses. 

4.  That  the  school  should  supply  sufficient  names 
of  prus|iects  to  keep  the  solicitor  well  occupied  and 
appropriate  material  for  distribution  to  the  prospects. 

Mr.  Lay  field  concluded  his  remarks  with 
the  statement  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
school  manager  is  responsible  for  the  type  of 
solicitor  employed  and  he  should  each  day 
personally  supervise  the  solicitor’s  activities. 


-Modern  'business 


O  D  E  RN 
n  U  S  I  - 
XESS,"  is 
the  title  of  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  brochure,  just 
issued  by  J.  A.  Bexell, 

Dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

It  portrays  in  word  and 
picture  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  field  with  its  varied 
opportunities,  and  the 
organization  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  school  of  commerce 
prepared  in  every  detail 
to  train  its  students  ade¬ 
quately  to  function  in 
their  chosen  vocations. 

Dean  Bexell,  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  his  staff  and 
various  heads  of  other 
schools  and  departments  throughout  the  State 
of  Oregon,  is  taking  this  method  to  bring  the 
business  educational  opportunities  of  O.  A.  C. 
School  of  Commerce  to  the  attention  of  high 
school  students  and  young  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  order  that  they  may  intelligently  plan, 
in  advance  of  their  entrance  to  college,  a  course 
that  will  properly  fit  them  for  their  chosen 
career  in  business.  An  analysis  and  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  business  occupations  are  given  in 


“Modern  Business”  as 
an  aid  in  choosing  a 
business  career. 

The  staff  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  at 
present  consists  of  thir¬ 
ty-six  specialists  in 
five  different  depart¬ 
ments.  The  attendance 
this  year  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1150  students. 
J.  A.  Bexell  has  held  the 
position  of  Dean  in  this 
school  continuously  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 
He  has  written  and  is¬ 
sued  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  works  on  business, 
including  a  series  of 
bulletins  under  the 
heading,  “The  Business 
Side  of  Farming.” 
He  is  regarded  as  a 
standard  authority  on  farm  accounting. 
Throughout  his  educational  policies  and  writ¬ 
ings,  the  keynote  has  been  the  union  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  all  branches  of  industry  and  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  this  central  idea,  that  every  calling 
lias  its  business  side,  that  has  given  distinction 
to  Dean  Bexell’s  work  both  as  an  educator 
and  an  author  and  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Corvallis. 


John  Andrew  Bexell 

Dean,  School  of  Commerce,  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Edjuational  Director,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 
(Continued  from  the  May  issue) 

/ 

What  a  Skilled  Typist  TS/iust  Team 


E  have  already  identified  the  com- 
IKDsition  of  a  typist’s  training  as 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skill.  It  is 
apparent  that  attitudes  and  skill  must  pass 
first  through  the  stage  of  knowledge.  Like¬ 
wise,  much  of  skill  depends  upon  correct 
attitudes.  However,  in  order  to  save  space 
and  repetition,  we  shall  organize  our  material 
in  this  chapter  in  the  inverse  order — skill, 
attitudes,  and  knowledge. 

It  seems  best  to  present  a  general  outline 
first,  following  that  by  a  more  detailed 
analysis.  Of  course,  there  are  limitations  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  such  an  analy¬ 
sis  can  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
printed  page  alone.  The  greatest  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  analysis  will 
be  a  better  appreciation  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jectives  and  their  relative  bearing  upon  the 
training  of  the  typist.  A  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  much  of  our  present  literature  and 
spoken  contributions  in  the  field  indicates  this 
to  be  of  prime  importance. 

Skill 

The  typist  must  develop — 

I  Major  and  minor  skills  with  the  machine  as  a 
fundamental  writing  tool — comparatively  simple 
skills; 

II  Major  and  minor  skills  with  the  machine  as  a 
practical  device  to  do  personal  and  commercial 
work  of  all  kinds — complex  skills; 

III  Minor  skills  in  the  use  of  devices  and  machines 
other  than  the  typewriter — such  as  the  mimeo¬ 
graph,  multigraph,  other  duplicating  machines, 
tiling  systems,  etc. 

IV  Minor  skills  in  the  care  of  office  equipment. 

V  Minor  skills  as  an  office  worker  in  connection 
with  duties,  other  than  those  of  a  typing  or 
mechanical  nature,  which  a  typist  is  usually 
called  upon  to  perform. 

Attitudes 

The  attitudes  which  a  good  typist  must 
cultivate  include — 

I  His  attitude  toward  his  own  health; 

II  His  attitude  toward  his  skill; 


111  His  attitude  toward  his  superiors; 

IV'  His  attitude  toward  his  co-workers; 

\'  His  attitude  toward  economic  success; 

Vi  His  attitude  toward  life; 

V’ll  His  attitude  toward  ethical  character. 

Knowledge 

Besides  the  knowdedge  required  by  the 
typist  in  developing  his  skills  and  in  culti¬ 
vating  correct  attitudes  to  such  levels  as  are 
attainable  during  his  school  experience,  the 
wise  teacher  recognizes  the  need  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  sound  basis  upon  which  further 
progress  can  be  made. 

Contributing  to  this  sound  basis  are  two 
types  of  information — 

I  Basic  information,  as  to 

(a)  The  typist’s  own  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  his  aptitude,  etc.; 

(b)  His  own  peculiar  difficulties;  and 

(c)  The  best  practice  conditions  and  procedure 
for  him; 

1 1  Related  information,  as  to 

(a)  His  possibilities  as 

(1)  A  typist 

(2)  A  business  worker,  and  as 

(3)  A  member  of  society 

(b)  How  to  set  about  securing 

(1)  Necessary  information  of  all  kinds, 
including 

(2)  Further  education  and  training. 

The  Aim — Right  Habits 

Right  habits  are  the  vehicles  through 
which  these  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
must  function.  The  teacher’s  aim,  therefore, 
is  correct  habit  formation.  The  mere  im¬ 
parting  of  information  about  these  items  of 
the  typist’s  equipment  does  not  constitute 
efficient  teaching.  The  student  alone  can 
learn,  and  the  only  learning  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  value  to  the  typist  is  that  which 
he  has  learned  to  use.  The  school  must  pro¬ 
vide  above  everything  else  practice  in  using 
desirable  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  analysis. 
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Detailed  Analysis  of  Skills 


I — Fundamental  Skill 

CT'HE  use  of  the  machine  as  a  writing  tool 
is  a  fundamental  skill.  It  is  made  up  of 

1.  Minor  skills  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
auxiliary  typewriter  devices  necessary  to 
work  production 

No.  OF  Items 


(a)  Control  for  uniform  paper  insertion..  1 

(b)  Control  for  uniform  margins .  2  to  4 

(c)  Control  for  uniform  paragraphs,  etc...  1  or  more 

(d)  Control  for  setting  ribbon .  3  or  more 

(e)  Control  for  line  spacing  (reg.  and 

irreg.)  .  3  to  5 

At  least  . 10 


2.  Minor  skills  connected  with  work  pro¬ 
duction 

No.  OF  Items 


(a)  Insertion  of  paper .  1 

(b)  Adjustment  of  paper  in  machine .  1 

(c)  Adjustment  of  carriage .  2 

(d)  Automatic  placement  of  carriage .  1  or  more 

(e)  Typing  lieyond  margins .  1  or  2 

(f)  Back  spacing  .  1 

(g)  Returning  carriage  for  new  line .  1 

At  least  .  8 


3.  Major  skills  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  individual  characters  and  spaces 

No.  OF  Ite.ms 


(a)  Simple  character  making  operations 

(lower  case)  . 42 

(b)  Complex  character-making  0{ierations 

(upper  case)  . 42 

(c)  Simple  space-making  operation .  1 

Total  . 85 


The  listing  of  these  103  (or  more)  opera¬ 
tions  comprising  the  lowest  order  of  skill 
aids  considerably  in  determining  the  relative 
importance  of  each.  If  systematically  used, 
it  will  insure  that  no  important  omissions 
occur  in  the  teaching-learning  process.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  analysis 
a  great  many  times  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions. 

The  experienced  typist  will  note  that  few 
of  these  operations  can  be  called  simple,  yet. 
compared  with  the  applied  skills  they  are 
relatively  so.  There  must  be  “one  best  way” 
to  perform  each  one,  and  that  will  be  the 
most  skillful  way.  Even  the  minor  skills 
of  inserting  the  paper  or  returning  the  car¬ 
riage  represent  several  coordinated  move¬ 
ments  susceptible  of  skillful  execution. 

When  the  major  skills  are  analyzed  it  will 
be  found  that  the  necessary  steps  required 
for  learning  them  are  quite  complex.  As  an 
instance,  consider  the  steps  passed  through 
in  learning  to  type  the  letter  f . 


Steps  in  Learning  to  Type  f 

(a)  The  typist  sees,  hears  or  thinks  f  j  or,  if  he  is 
blind,  he  feels  it  with  his  fingers.  This  is  the 
stimulus. 

(b)  He  fixes  it  positively  in  the  associative  center  of 
his  brain  by  a  definite  exercise  of  his  will  so 
that  he  visualizes  it  vividly.  This  vivid  visuali¬ 
zation  is  essential  in  expediting  the  learning 
process,  because  it  assists  in  the  establishment  of 
the  nervous  connections  and  tends  to  eliminate 
pauses  otherwise  required  by  the  student  to  recall 
the  character  he  is  attempting  to  type  when  he 
liecomes  thoroughly  absorbed  in  some  other  step. 
This  is  the  letter-visualization  stage. 

(c)  He  locates  the  corresponding  key  on  the  key- 
iKiard  by 

(1)  Looking  at  the  keylward 

(24  At  a  diagram,  or 

(3)  At  a  photograph  of  the  keylxiard 

(4)  Following  oral  instructions  with  his  eyes 
closed  or  directed  away  from  the  key¬ 
board,  or 

(5)  Recalling  a  previously  acquired  mental 
image  of  the  keylxjard  (in  part  or  as  a 
whole — with  or  without  a  superimposed 
image  of  his  hands  resting  on  the  guide 
row). 

This  is  the  key-visualization  stage.  Because  of 
faulty  teaching  and  learning  technique  much  time 
is  often  wasted  at  this  point  and,  worse,  bad 
operative  habits  are  developed. 

(d)  He  plans  his  execution  as  to 

( 1 )  Which  finger  he  will  use 

(2)  The  direction  of  the  reach 

(3)  The  length  of  the  reach 

(4)  The  exact  movement  (involving  certain 
physical  units  of  the  hand  and  arm  and 
excluding  others) 

(5)  The  exact  energizing  (involving  the 
amount  of  effort,  the  kind  of  effort,  and 
the  timing  of  the  effort  with  relation  to 
the  movement). 

This  is  the  technique-planning  stage  as  far  as 
physical  technique  is  concerned.  Even  though 
the  learner  is  not  conscious  of  e.ach  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  he  must  nevertheless  in  some  way  determine 
how  each  shall  be  negotiated.  In  the  past  the 
failure  to  consider  them  has  resulted  in  a  more 
or  less  chance  determination  of  each,  thus  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  wide  variations  in  technique 
found  in  the  average  typing  classroom. 

(e)  He  wills  the  execution  of  the  act  of  typing  f  , 
usually  accompanying  it  with  incipient  or  actual 
pronunciation  of  the  letter.  The  result  is  the 
response. 

Out  of  the  technique-planning  and  response 
stages  flow  most  of  the  kinesthetic  images  which 
form  the  foundation  of  all  true  skill.  Poorly 
planned  technique  or  unattended  responses  i)ermit 
the  typist  to  build  up  a  large  body  of  slow,  in¬ 
accurate,  and  unrhythmic  lower-order  habits  upon 
which  he  can  never  hope  to  erect  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  skill. 

If  each  one  of  these  steps  is  mastered  in 
the  least  time,  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  with  the  best  possible  technique 
so  that  stimulus  and  response  are  experi¬ 
enced  as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneously, 
we  have  achieved  the  highest  efficiency  itl  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  f .  So  it  is  apparent 
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that  throughout  the  mastery  of  these  steps 
the  learner  has  need  for  some  definite  kind  of 
learning  technique — that  is,  some  particular 
way  of  attacking  the  learning  problem  as  well 
as  the  purely  executional  problem  at  each 
step. 

This  learning  technique  has  never  been 
regarded  with  more  than  passing  attention, 
yet  it  exists  in  some  form  or  other  for  every 
typist.  Each  learner  develops  some  sort  of 
method  of  acquiring  whatever  skills  he  man¬ 
ages  to  experience.  Detailed  consideration  of 
these  learning  techniques  must  be  deferred 
until  our  discussion  of  “teaching  methods,” 
but  no  itemized  list  of  what  the  skilled  typist 
must  learn  would  be  complete  without  them. 

The  reader  may  find  himself  harboring  the 
thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  problem 
is  not  so  difficult  as  this  analysis  indicates — 
that  by  the  process  of  adaptation  the  typist  will 
traverse  these  steps  in  a  fairly  successful  and 
correct  manner,  and  that  skill  will  come 
through  repetition.  Without  denying  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  this  reasoning,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  sufficient  motivation  in  the 
learner’s  mind  and  efficient  direction  of  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  repetitive  process,  we  must 
point  out  that  much  of  the  faulty  practice 
atid  teaching  technique  we  have  seen  springs 
from  the  failure  of  teachers  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  these  steps,  their  relative  im¬ 
portance.  or  the  precise  step  which  is  giving 
individual  typists  trouble. 

4.  Major  skills  connected  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  frequent  combinations  (including 
many  short  words)  — 

(a)  Combinations  of  two  or  more  letters — not  neces¬ 
sarily- aceordinpf  to  syllable  grouping 

(b)  Combinations  of  two  or  more  figures  or  special 
characters. 

Until  recently  these  combinations  have  been 
disregarded  in  the  training  of  typists  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  used  as  definite, 
intermediate  objectives  in  the  skill-developing 
process.  Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  has  done  an 
immense  amount  of  work  on  this  subject  and 
has  embodied  his  results  in  the  various 
editions  of  NEW  RATIONAL  lY  RE¬ 
WRITING  (1923-1929).  In  these  texts  the 
most  frequent  combinations  are  identified  for 
practice  purposes  in  the  early  lessons  by  being 
printed  in  bold-faced  type. 

Some  idea  of  the  huge  total  of  these  com¬ 
binations  may  be  gained  from  Dewey’s  esti¬ 
mate  that  while  70  syllables  are  used  to  ex- 
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press  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  143,000 
syllables  occurring  in  100,000  words  studied, 
1,370  syllables  are  repaired  to  make  up  93.3 
per  cent  of  that  lOtal.^^  Since  his  study  is 
a  phonetic  rather  than  an  orthographic  one, 
there  would  naturally  be  some  discrepancies 
as  to  the  actual  frequencies  of  orthographic 
combinations ;  but  te.*chers  will  find  his  work 
helpful  for  reference. 

Frequent  figure  and  special  character  com¬ 
binations  are  few.  In  any  given  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “1929,”  the  figures  representing  that 
year  are  frequent  and  a  little  attention  suffices 
to  fix  them  as  a  unitary  response.  Figures 
representing  the  days  of  the  month,  combina¬ 
tions  with  the  dollar  sign,  punctuation  marks, 
per  cent  and  ampersand  are  of  sufficient  fre¬ 
quency  to  warrant  special  treatment  in  skill 
development  so  as  to  push  them  up  on  the 
frequent-combination  level. 

5.  Major  skills  required  for  the  production 
of  all  frequent  words  not  already  covered  in 
the  frequent-combinations  group.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  more  frequent  short  phrases. 

The  particular  words  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  this  group  are  somewhat  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Together  with  the  short  words  which 
would  be  learned  as  frequent  combinations, 
it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  hundred 
most  frequent  words  in  any  dependable  re¬ 
search  will  constitute  approximately  half  of 
all  words  in  non-technical  matter.  Various 
studies  report  the  thousand  most  frequent 
words  as  comprising  from  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  all  non-technical  matter.  Mr.  SoRelle  has 
introduced  the  most  frequent  of  these  words 
in  the  early  lessons  of  his  texts,  and  has  con¬ 
sistently  preferred  words  from  the  10,000 
most  frequent  word  list  by  Horn,'®  so  as 
to  insure  a  certain  acquaintance  and  skill  with 
these  most  frequent  words  on  the  part  of 
every  typist  using  his  texts. 

Hoke'*®  has  reported  on  the  five  hundred 
most  frequent  phrases,  but  some  of  these 
cannot  be  regarded  as  single  units  of  skill  on 
account  of  their  length.  Such  phrases  are 
rather  typed  as  a  grouping  of  two  or  more 
frequent  combinations  or  words  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  to  secure  a  continuous,  fluent  movement ; 
and  therefore  come  under  the  next  category. 

6.  Major  skills  required  for  the  production 
of  continuous  writing — straight-away  typing 
from  copy  in  longhand,  typewriting,  or  print. 

This  fundamental  skill  finds  much  practical 
use  in  business  for  copying  of  all  sorts,  and 


14  Dewejr,  Godfrey.  Rblatitb  FaicguBNCT  or  English  Speech  Sounds.  Harvard  University  Press,  (1923). 


1.^  Horn,  Ernest,  A  Basic  Whiting  Vocabclabt,  10,000  Wohds  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing,  University  of 
Iowa  (1926). 


16  Holce,  Elmer  B..  The  Measurement  or  Achievement  in  Shorthand.  Johns  Hopkins  Press  (1922)  and  Measuring 
Scale  fob  Knowledge  or  Gregg  Shorthand,  Gregg  (1923). 
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comprises  the  major  element  in  envelope  and 
card  w'ork.  While  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
writing  complete  sentences,  paragraphs,  etc., 
it  is  not  wholly  that.  In  many  cases,  it  in¬ 
volves  the  steady,  accurate  typing  of  names 
and  addresses,  the  copying  of  figures  and 
statistics  in  other  than  tabular  form,  and  such 
similar  work. 

I'he  typist’s  efficiency  on  this  level  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  how  automatically  and 
skillfully  he  executes  individual  strokes,  fre¬ 
quent  combinations,  frequent  words  and 
I)hrases.  Any  lack  of  skill  on  these  lower 
levels  forces  him  to  withdraw  more  or  less 
of  his  attention  and  effort  from  the  oversight 
of  those  mental  attitudes,  nervous  and  physi¬ 
cal  controls  which  produce  speed,  accuracy 
and  fluency  on  the  higher  level.  He  is  kept 
busy  patching  up  the  leaks  in  his  pipe  line, 
and  he  never  finds  time  or  energy  to  devote 
to  forcing  more  power  and  skill  through  it. 

7.  Major  skills  required  for  the  recording 
of  thought — typing  out  ideas  originated  in 
the  typist’s  own  mind  or  suggested  by  rough 
draft,  shorthand  notes,  or  dictation  direct  to 
the  machine. 

Skill  on  this  level  is  difficult  to  define.  It 
involves  the  setting  up  of  complex  mental 
and  physical  controls  that  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  to  be  described.  There  must  be  a  large 
enough  body  of  .semi-automatic  and  auto¬ 
matic  skills  on  each  of  the  lower  levels  to 
permit  the  typist’s  mind  to  dwell  upon  the 
meaning  of  what  he  intends  to  type  so  as  to 
insure  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  para¬ 
graphing,  capitalization,  etc.  When  working 
from  rough  draft,  shorthand  notes  or  dicta¬ 
tion,  mistakes  in  formal  English  expression 
must  be  corrected  and  the  mind  must  be  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  frequent 
words  and  phrases  as  well  as  from  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  steady,  accurate  performance. 

Psychologically,  the  learner  at  this  level 
substitutes  one  or  more  different  stimuli  for 
that  (or  those)  to  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
make  each  skillful  response.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  at  this  point  with  the  order,  method, 
or  time  of  introducing  each  of  these  stimuli. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  higher  the  degree 
of  skill  on  each  of  the  lower  levels  already 
discussed,  the  more  rapid  and  efficient  will  be 
this  process  of  learning  to  react  to  substitute 
stimuli. 

Further,  since  the  thought-recording  pro¬ 
cess  is  built  around  th«  next  lower  order  of 
skill — continuous  writing — it  follows  that  the 
best  possible  foundation  for  the  thought¬ 
recording  skills  is  a  high  degree  of  continuous 
writing  skill  on  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

A  splendid  analysis  of  the  thought-record¬ 
ing  process  as  applied  to  transcription  has 


been  made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.i^ 

II — Practical  Typing 

I  he  use  of  the  machine  for  the  production 
of  practical  typewriting,  for  personal  or  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  is  made  up  of  complex, 
applied  skills.  It  comprises  the  following 
major  skills: 

1.  The  typing  of  personal  letters  and  other 
papers,  including  envelopes,  carbon  copies, 
etc. 

2.  The  typing  of  business  and  official  cor¬ 
respondence,  including  memoranda,  enclos¬ 
ures,  envelopes,  metbods  of  keeping  copies 
of  correspondence,  etc. 

3.  The  typing  of  telegrams,  cablegrams,  etc. 

4.  Tbe  typing  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds. 

5.  The  typing  of  legal  papers,  abstracts  of 
title,  etc. 

6.  The  typing  of  teclinical  papers — specifica¬ 
tions,  etc. 

7.  The  typing  of  tabulations,  including  in¬ 
voices,  statements,  statistical  and  financial 
reports,  etc. 

Again,  as  with  the  simpler,  lower  order 
skills,  each  of  these  major,  applied  skills 
represents  complex  activities.  In  each  there 
is  the  choice  and  problem  of  arrangement  on 
the  page,  which  spells  the  need  for  learning 
to  plan  out  and  visualize  the  finished  product 
from  whatever  rough  notes  or  other  source 
the  material  is  set  up. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  complying 
with  the  accepted  standards  of  business  and 
social  form. 

Every  item  entering  into  skillful  thought¬ 
recording  on  the  machine  is  likely  to  be  used 
in  the  applied  skills. 

Above  and  beyond  all  these,  there  are  the 
considerations  peculiar  to  the  particular  pur- 
I)ose  to  which  the  typed  material  is  to  be  put. 
If  a  letter,  there  are  certain  requirements  of 
the  individual  or  firm  to  be  met;  if  a  legal 
paper,  the  u.sage  of  the  law  and  of  the  courts 
in  that  particular  locality;  if  a  statistical 
sheet,  the  specific  purjMise  to  which  it  is  to 
be  i)ut  and  the  standards  required  by  those 
who  will  use  it  have  to  be  considered. 

All  these  elements  enter  the  typist’s  world 
as  knowledge.  They  are  modified  by  his 
attitudes  and  given  effect  through  his  skill. 

Ill — Office  M.achines 

I  he  use  of  devices  and  machines  other  than 
the  typewriter  which  the  typist  will  have  to 
learn  are  minor  skills — as,  for  instance : 

{Continued  on  page  380) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Wordsigns — Thrayes — "Derivatives 


0\ li  of  our  representatives  after  visiting 
a  shorthand  class  made  this  interesting 
rei)ort : 

“A  striking  example  of  the  necessity  for 
drilling  on  simple  phrases  was  to  be  observed 
in  this  class.  The  students  wrote  the  word- 
signs  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute  and 
read  them  back  very  well.  The  teacher  then 
dictated  sentences  on  the  wordsigns  from 
Lesson  9  of  ‘Word  and  Sentence  Drills,’  at 
80,  100,  and  120  words  a  minute.  The  ‘take’ 
at  120  was  read  very  badly,  or,  I  should  say, 
not  read  at  all. 

“Since  the  students  had  performed  the 
more  difficult  task  of  taking  isolated  word- 
signs  at  80  words  a  minute  and  reading  them 
back  rapidly,  it  would  seem  that  their  failure 
to  write  the  sentences  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  words  other  than  wordsigns.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sentences  revealed  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  400  words  dictated  only 
8  were  not  wordsigns,  and  they  were  com¬ 
mon  words  like  near,  shoiv,  know,  though, 
shown,  so,  etc.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  the 
difficulty  must  have  been  with  the  writing  of 
the  common  phrases,  such  as,  of-the,  from-the, 
that-it-is,  I-believe,  etc. 

“That  evening  I  compiled  all  the  common 
phrases  in  the  sentences  dictated  to  the  class 
and  counted  them  for  dictation  at  80  and 
100  words  a  minute.  The  next  day  the 
teacher  drilled  the  students  on  these  phrases 
until  they  were  able  to  write  them  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  read  them  back  fluently. 
Then  the  sentences  were  redictated  at  120, 
and  this  time  all  the  students  read  them  back 
without  error.” 

This  experience  illustrates  the  large  part 
that  the  phrasing  of  the  common  words  plays 
in  the  writing  of  average  connected  matter. 
Much  has  been  said  about  drilling  on  the 
thousand  commonest  words  in  the  language, 
but  not  so  much  about  drilling  on  the  five 
hundred  commonest  phrases.  Wordsign  charts 
are  used  extensively,  but  how  many  teachers 
use  phrase  charts?  The  following  are  two 
interesting  projects  in  phrasing: 


1.  Have  the  class  select  from  the  Phrase  Book 
those  i)hrases  made  up  only  of  wordsigns  and  arrange 
them  alphabetically  in  a  chart  similar  to  the  Gregg 
Writer  Wordsign  Chart. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  underline  all  the  wordsign 
phrases  in  the  letters  and  articles  in  "Gregg  Speed 
Studies,”  copy  each  different  one  on  a  small  card, 
and  from  the  cards  make  up  an  alphabetical  list. 
This  project  would  have  the  added  lienefit  of  securing 
a  careful  reading  of  each  shorthand  plate  in  Speed 
Studies.  Suitable  prizes  could  be  awarded  for  the 
most  artistic  and  complete  lists  submitted. 

The  ten  Hoke  Vocabulary  Tests  may  be 
used  to  test  the  students’  achievement  in 
phrasing,  upon  completion  of  the  Manual. 
Each  of  these  ten  tests  contains  50  of  the 
500  commonest  phrases  as  determined  by  a 
frequency  study  made  by  Dr.  Hoke. 

Should  the  student  become  too  enthusiastic 
about  phrasing  and  desire  to  e.xtend  his 
phrasing  vocabulary  beyond  the  bounds  of 
practicality,  his  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  law  of  rhythm  in  shorthand  writing 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  Speed  Study 
XV'’  of  “Gregg  Speed  Studies”  devotes  several 
pages  to  a  simple  and  clear  discussion  of  this 
important  law  of  rhythm  as  applied  to  short¬ 
hand  phrasing.  In  the  article  these  funda¬ 
mental  statements  are  made : 

1.  Simple,  natural  phrasing  is  of  immen.se  value  in 
the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  skill. 

2.  Involved  phrases,  that  is,  phrases  requiring  much 
mental  effort  to  recall,  or  much  continuous  manual 
effort  to  execute,  are  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help. 

3.  Under  stress  of  rapid  writing  the  reiwrter  gen¬ 
erally  reverts  to  simple,  natural  forms,  even  if  they 
are  somewhat  lengthy. 

4.  Many  writers  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  in  practising  long  phrase-forms  that  are  an 
actual  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  spee<l.  If  the 
time  and  effort  so  spent  had  l)een  devoted  to  more 
intense  practice  on  the  simple,  natural  phrase-forms, 
their  progress  would  have  been  much  greater. 

5.  Nothing  is  gained,  then,  by  striving  after  long 
and  involved  phrases,  but  a  great  deal  is  gained  by 
persistent  drill  on  the  common,  everyday  phrases  that 
occur  in  all  kinds  of  matter. 

A  further  treatment  of  wordsign  forms  is 
necessary  before  the  student  may  be  said  to 
have  automatized  their  use.  After  mastering 
the  forms  themselves,  after  mastering  them 
in  conjunction  with  other  wordsign  forms — 
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that  is,  phrased — the  student  must  master  them 
Jn  their  derivative  forms.  Not  until  the  first 
three  thousand  words  of  high  frequency  of  the 
Horn  list  have  been  analyzed  is  one  cognizant 
of  the  large  number  of  derivatives  present  in 
a  basic  vocabulary.  There  are  777  derivatives 
exclusive  of  wordsign  derivatives  in  the  first 
three  thousand  words  of  high  frequency.  Add 
to  these  the  large  number  of  wordsign  deriva¬ 
tives  and  one  is  easily  convinced  that  drill  on 
derivatives  should  be  given  an  important  place 
in  the  lesson  plan. 

.\n  important  point  in  connection  with  de¬ 
rivatives  also  is  that  often  the  derivative  form 
is  far  more  common  than  the  root  form;  for 
example,  the  word  accord  is  comparatively  in¬ 
frequent,  but  its  derivatives,  according  and 
accordance,  are  of  high  frequency. 

The  following  brief  list  of  common  deriva¬ 
tives,  if  dictated  to  a  class  without  previous 
drill,  will  illustrate  that  the  speed  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  decidedly  hampered  until  these 
forms  become  as  automatic  as  the  root  word- 
signs  themselves : 

Agreeable,  agreement,  beautiful,  booklet,  careful, 
cares,  credits,  educational,  enclosure,  favorable,  fa¬ 
vorite,  likely,  myself,  names,  purchaser,  regardless, 
disappoint,  likewise,  shortly,  decidedly. 

The  reorganization  of  the  principles  in  the 
anniversary  edition  of  the  Manual  will  aid 
students  in  the  early  mastery  of  the  common 
phrases  and  derivatives.  The  useful  phrases 
given  in  Lessons  11  and  19  of  the  old  Manual 
have  been  distributed  according  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  use  in  everyday  correspondence. 
This  distribution  places  many  of  them  in  the 
first  chapters  of  the  new  Manual  just  off 
the  press. 

In  deciding  where  to  place  added  emphasis 
in  your  teaching  for  the  coming  year,  may  we 
suggest  Skill.  Shorthand  is  a  skill  subject. 
Reorganize  every  part  of  each  lesson  plan  so 
that  its  primary  purpose  is  to  further  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  in  writing  shorthand. 


Commercial  Contacts 

A  MOST  interesting  field  course  in  visit- 
ing  commercial  plants  is  being  conducted  , 
at  the  Santa  Cruz,  California,  High  School 
by  David  L.  Oberg,  head  of  the  commercial 
department.  Mr.  Oberg  calls  the  course 
“Commercial  and  Industrial  Contacts  for 
High  School  Pupils.” 

He  writes  that  he  was  inspired  to  offer  the 
course  through  a  suggestion  obtained  from 
one  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  projects,  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  wrote : 


“VV’hile  students  are  reading  natural  history, 
might  not  a  little  gardening,  planting,  graft¬ 
ing,  and  inoculating  be  taught  and  practised ; 
and  now  and  then  excursions  made  to  the 
neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers, 
tlieir  methods  observed  and  reasoned  upon 
for  the  information  of  youth?” 

Almost  every  community  offers  a  similar 
opportunity  for  commercial  contacts,  and  the 
teacher  is  amply  repaid  for  the  thought  and 
ingenuity  he  puts  forth  in  the  organization  of 
the  course  by  the  increased  interest  and  en¬ 
larged  viewpoint  of  the  students  participating 
in  the  visits  to  their  local  industries. 


School  Bulletins 


TN  the  March  issue  of  the  American  Short- 
hand  Teacher,  we  extended  an  invitation 
to  commercial  departments  to  send  us  copies 
of  tlveir  school  publications.  The  Bryant  and 
Stratton  School  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  comply,  with  a  copy 
of  their  “Monthly  Letter  on  Current  Business 
Conditions,”  of  which  they  can  well  be  proud. 
\Ve  hope  that  many  other  schools  will  enter 
the  student  publication  field  during  the  school 
year  1929-1930. 


^he  Ten  and  Ink  Club 


'^^ORE  entries  for  The  Pen  and  I 
Miss  Daisy  M.  Bell,  of  the  J. 


Ink  Club! 
Sterling 

Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois,  says; 
“I  believe  my  students  belong  to  your  Pen  and 
Ink  Club,  as  our  homework  is  always  done 
with  pen  and  ink.  We  write  with  pencil  in 
class,  as  we  have  no  equipment  for  ink  wells.” 
In  view  of  the  splendid  shorthand  penmanship 
which  Miss  Bell’s  classes  always  display,  I 
think  we  can  let  her  students  in  on  probation 
until  the  Board  of  Education  gives  them  ink¬ 
well  equipment  in  the  school,  or  until  they 
provide  themselves  w'ith  fountain  pens. 


Mrs.  Clara  E.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Jose 
Secretarial  School,  San  Jose,  California,  says: 
“Every  student  in  our  Shorthand  Department 
writes  shorthand  with  pen  and  ink.  Our  De¬ 
partment  is  divided  into  two  sections — the 
Theory  Department,  in  charge  of  Miss  Vivian 
Macaulay ;  and  the  Advanced  or  Dictation 
Section,  which  I  handle. 


“The  Theory  students  use  either  dip  pens  or 
fountain  pens  for  their  practice  work,  and  the 
students  in  my  Department  all  use  fountain 
pens,  a  great  many  using  the  Wahl  Gregg 
Stenographic  pens.  We  have  been  one-hundred 
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per  cent  users  of  pen  and  ink  in  our  Shorthand 
Department  ever  since  our  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1923.” 

In  view  of  the  similarity  of  movement  be¬ 
tween  Gregg  Shorthand  and  the  forms  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Palmer  system  of  penmanship, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  model  of  the 
Wahl  Pen,  almost  identical  with  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  us  for  shorthand,  has  been  approved 
by  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  writers  of  the  Palmer  Method.  The 


only  difference  is  that,  for  longhand  writing, 
the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company  recommends  a 
slightly  more  flexible  nib,  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  in  view  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  up  to  this  time  the  use  of  the  fountain 
pen  has  always  been  discouraged  by  penman¬ 
ship  teachers.  Now,  however,  that  the  fountain 
pen  has  been  developed  into  so  fine  a  writing 
instrument,  there  are  no  longer  the  reasons 
that  there  used  to  be  for  this  objection — and  how 
much  handier  it  is  than  constantly  “dipping” ! 


Obituary 

Charles  R.  Beckley 


OCCURRING  (April  3)  at  the  very  apex 
of  a  brilliant  and  active  career,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Charles  R.  Beckley,  president  of 
Bcckley  College,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
removes  from  the  educational  field  one  of  the 
most  energetic,  far-visioned,  and  best  loved 
schoolmen  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  count 
as  friend. 

Born  and  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Beckley  devoted  a  major  part  of  his  life  to 
activities  in  that  state,  educating  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  for  practical,  gainful  living. 
In  1918  he  founded  Beckley  Business  College 
with  one  student — his  wife  the  instructor,  and 
himself  the  registrar.  Under  his  capable 
leadership  and  management  the  school  grew 
rapidly,  soon  absorbing  the  Office  Training 
School  and,  in  three  years’  time,  moving  to 
quarters  suitable  for  the  increased  enrollment 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

Always  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  Charles 
R.  Beckley  soon  realized  the  broader  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  in  the  offering  of  courses 
in  accountancy,  business  administration,  and 
other  subjects.  These  were  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  together  with  courses  for  commer¬ 
cial-teacher  training,  and  the  school  became 
known  as  Beckley  College,  chartered  by  the 
state.  The  enrollment  steadily  mounted, 
reaching  more  than  eight  hundred  shortly 
before  Mr.  Beckley’s  death.  Recently  courses 
in  engineering  were  included  and  Mr.  Beckley 
had  just  completed  plans  for,  and  was  eagerly 


looking  forward  to,  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  courses  in  aeronautical  engineering  and 
aviation,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  had 
spent  such  a  countless  store  of  energy  and 
ambition. 

It  was  his  cherished  dream  soon  to  house 
Beckley  College  in  a  splendid  group  of  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  buildings  of  its  own,  and 
ground  had  already  been  broken  for  these 
college  buildings  at  Fort  Washington.  Tire¬ 
less,  indomitable,  he  had  worked  unbelievable 
hours  and  under  tremendous  nervous  pressure 
for  the  culmination  of  his  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Undoubtedly  the  terrific  strain  of  his 
many  activities  contributed  very  directly  to 
his  wholly  unexpected  death. 

In  all  his  labors — in  his  dreams  and  visions, 
as  well  as  in  the  realization  of  his  ideals — 
Charles  R.  Beckley  had  a  noble  companion 
and  a  most  efficient  aide  in  Evelyn  Hathaway 
Beckley,  his  loyal  wife  and  business  associate. 
To  her  he  always  attributed  a  liberal  measure 
of  his  own  success,  and  to  her  has  been  left 
the  task  of  continuing  his  work.  In  this  Mrs. 
Beckley  will  be  assisted  by  an  organization 
headed  by  Charles  S.  Smith,  dean;  Dr.  F.  E. 
Downes,  superintendent;  A.  J.  Eby,  educa¬ 
tional  director. 

To  these  hands  he  has  flung  the  torch,  and 
they  will  carry  through  the  million  dollar 
building  program  and  bring  to  fruition  the 
ideals,  aspirations,  and  hopes  of  Charles  R. 
Beckley — the  man,  the  educator,  the  friend. 


Garret  Masselink 


COMMERCIAL  educators  throughout  the 
^  country  were  shocked  to  read  of  the  death 
of  Garret  Masselink,  president  of  Ferris  In¬ 
stitute.  President  Masselink  died  April  21  of 
typhoid  fever,  at  Butterworth  Hospital,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old. 


Mr.  Massdink  joined  the  Ferris  Institute 
faculty  as  a  mathematics  instructor,  but  left 
for  a  brief  period  in  1903  to  edit  The  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  Record,  his  alma  mater’s 
publication.  Rejoining  the  Ferris  faculty,  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  Institute  and 
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served  in  that  capacity  until  the  death  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Ferris,  its  founder.  He  then  became 
president,  succeeding  Senator  Ferris. 

President  Masselink  was  nationally  known 
as  a  leader  in  commercial  education,  and  was 
a  platform  orator  of  unusual  ability.  He  was 
in  constant  demand  as  a  lecturer  at  educa¬ 
tional  and  civic  gatherings.  Like  his  illus¬ 
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trious  predecessor,  Senator  Ferris,  who  was 
Governor  of  Michigan  and  United  States 
Senator,  in  addition  to  establishing  and  being 
the  executive  head  of  Ferris  Institute,  Mr. 
Masselink  took  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  in  the  state  campaign  of  1926  ran  for  the 
Lieutenant  Governorship  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 


E.  IV,  Bloser 


CT'HE  death  of  E.  W.  Bloser,  president  of 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and  of 
the  Zaner  and  Bloser  Publishing  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  brings  sadness  and  a  feeling 
of  personal  loss  to  his  many  friends  and  ac- 
(|uaintances  throughout  the  commercial  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Mr.  Bloser  died  on  the  twelfth 


of  May  at  his  home,  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  penmen  and  instructors  in  penmanship 
in  America.  He  was  coorganizer  with  C.  P. 
Zaner  of  the  Zanerian  College  in  1891.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Rebecca  S.  Bloser, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 


go  Per  Cent  Gregg  Writer  Clubs 

Final  List  of  Whiners  of  the  Gregg  Emblem  Pen — Season  igiS-zg 


Arizona 

H.  W.  Grifllths.  Hitch  Scliool,  Douglas 

Lydia  Pinckert,  Teinpe  Union  Uigli 
Sciuxil,  Tempo 

Arkansas 

Sister  M.  Louis,  St.  Scholastica  Arad- 
eiiiy,  Fort  Smith 

California 

Sister  Mary  Syiria,  St.  John  Cathedral 
High  Schooi,  Fresno 

Gertrude  E.  Morrison,  High  School, 
San  Luis  Ohispo 

Mrs.  Ada  B.  Booth,*  Union  High 
School,  Oxnard 

Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Adams,  Adams  Modern 
Business  College,  Los  Angeles 

Ruth  E.  O’Farrell,*  Junior  High 
School,  Wlilttler 

Colorado 

J.  I.  Elicker,  Elicker’s  School  of 
Business,  Alamosa 

Grare  Oldham,  High  School,  Tuma 


Georgia 

Mark  Burrows,  Oglethorpe  University, 
Oglethorpe  University 


Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Maximilia,  Good  Counsel 
Higli  School,  Chicago 
Haxel  M.  Bishop,  Commercial  High 
ScImioI,  Tuscola 


Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Veronica,  St.  Patrick's 
School,  Burlington 


Kansas 

Hazel  H.  Blazer,  High  School,  Lyons 

Maine 

Alma  Thompson,*  High  School  Green¬ 
ville 

Massachusetts 

Ruth  M.  Frost,  Orleans  High  School, 
East  Orleans 

Michigan 

Maura  E.  Wendel,  Eastern  High 
Scliool,  Detroit 

Esther  E.  Wliittingham,  Northeastern 
High  School,  Detroit 

Dollie  Barker,*  Southeastern  High 
School,  Detroit 

Genevieve  Cross,  Western  High  School, 
Detroit 

Leona  Bean,  Central  High  School. 
Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota 

Luclle  Scholberg,  Senior  High  School, 
Eveleth 

Eva  L.  Connelly,  Mankato  Commercial 
College,  Mankato 

Mabel  C.  Greenwald,  Collegiate  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  Minneapolis 

Sister  Lucinda,  St.  Bernard  Business 
School,  St.  Paul 

Missouri 

Mrs.  Nora  Day,  Rosenthal  School  of 
Commerce,  Columbia 

Nebraska 

E.  F.  Barr,  Union  College,  College 
View 

Eleanor  K.  Gravle,*  High  School, 
Hastings 


'  New  York 

Emma  M.  Quick,  Hunter  College, 
Brooklyn 

Ohio 

Helen  H.  Feuchter,  High  School, 
Iron  ton 

Oregon 

.Minnie  V.  Brynum,  l,aGrande  Business 
College,  LaGrande 

Pennsylvania 

A.  .M.  Hershey,  High  School,  Middle- 
town 

Marian  E.  Robinson.  Plymouth  Bor¬ 
ough  High  School,  Plymouth 

Philippines 

Isaac  S.  Eceta,*  Gregg  Private  School, 
Cebu 

Porto  Rico 

Ruth  E.  Staples,  High  School,  Caguas 

Tennessee 

Lottie  Whitney,  Doby ns -Bennett  High 
Scliool,  Kingsport 

Sister  M.  Lina,  St.  Mary  School, 
Memphis 

Wisconsin 

Lillian  D.  Gieblnk,  High  School, 
Cudahy 

Louise  Stem,  Vocational  School,  Green 
Bay 

.Mrs.  Clarice  Nelson,  High  School, 
Mattoon 

Dena  Ronan  Krueger,  High  School, 
Tomab 


100%  Clubs  too  late  for  report  in  the  Orego  Writrr 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  ^  PERSONAL  NOTES 


From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


UST  too  late  to  include  in  the  May  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  Summer  School  Directory, 
word  reached  us  that  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  at  Pullman,  is  offering  special 
work  in  methods  of  teaching  shorthand  and 
typing,  as  well  as  content  courses  in  the  same 
subjects  and  in  office  practice — June  12  to 
August  9.  Mrs.  Dirstine  and  Miss  Nevin  are 
the  instructors. 


Subject  assigned:  Student  Placement  and  Following 
in  Business. 

Mr.  James  H.  Green,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Subject  assigned:  Training  for  Retail  Store  Occu¬ 
pations. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin.  Subject 
assigned:  The  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers  and 
the  Importance  of  Experience  in  Practical  Business 
Life. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Donald.  New  York  City.  Subject  as¬ 
signed:  Training  in  Business. 


ALSO  a  new  school  in  New  York  City — the 
Alden  School  of  Stuyvesant  Square 
Gardens  (239  East  17th  Street)  is  to  give 
courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  short¬ 
hand  and  tyiiewriting,  and  methods  courses  in 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  filing, 
and  business  practice ;  and  a  special  course  for 
college  women.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid,  we  are  told,  to  lesson  plans  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Gregg  Manual.  Ruth  Alden  McDonald,  the 
director  of  the  Alden  School,  has  arranged 
this  summer  work  for  the  six  weeks  beginning 
July  1. 

CT^HE  International  Congress  on  Commercial 
Education  has  selected  more  than  eighty 
subjects  for  the  program  to  be  held  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  September  2  to  5.  The  speakers  will 
represent  ten  different  European  countries  in 
addition  to  North  and  South  America. 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  first  day’s  session 
is  The  Bases  of  Commercial  Education.  The 
second  day’s  discussions  will  be  devoted  to 
The  Cooperation  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
with  Commercial  Education.  The  last  day 
will  be  given  over  to  special  subjects.  One 
delegate  of  each  nationality  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  hold  a  short  speech  on  a  subject 
in  his  option. 

The  Congress  has  invited  the  following  men 
to  represent  the  United  States ; 

Mr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Washington.  Subject  as¬ 
signed:  Social  and  Ekronomic  Implications  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Business. 

Dr.  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Berkeley,  California. 
Subject  assigned:  Developments  in  Education  for 
Business  During  the  Past  Fifteen  Years  in  the 
Cnited  States. 

Mr.  Louis  K.  Manley,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


^^~DROlVN’S  Business  College  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
C  L.  Gentry,  For  several  years  Mr.  Gentry 
was  associated  with  Utterback’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege  at  Danville,  Illinois.  Mr.  Gentry  comes 
into  the  ownership  of  one  of  the  best-known 
schools  in  the  country. 

CATURDAY  evening,  April  6,  more  than 
tw'O  hundred  former  students  and  friends  of 
Parsons  Business  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan,  gathered  at  the  Columbia  Hotel  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  si.xtieth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  school. 

Following  the  banquet  a  splendid  program 
was  given,  consisting  of  music,  an  address  by 
B.  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  National 
-Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools, 
and  talks  by  W.  W.  Parsons  and  the  first 
graduate  of  the  school,  W.  F.  Montague.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Fischer’s  orchestra  during 
the  dinner  and  for  the  dance  that  followed. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  annual  party 
for  the  school. 

CrUE  Wilcox  Commercial  School  has  been 
operating  two  schools  at  Cleveland — one 
occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  Ulmer  Build¬ 
ing,  a  fourteen-story  fireproof  structure  facing 
on  Cleveland’s  Public  Square,  one  block  from 
Cleveland’s  new  Union  Depot  in  the  heart  of 
the  financial  and  business  district;  the  second 
is  located  half  an  hour’s  car  ride  farther  east, 
at  9999  Euclid  Avenue,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  University  section  of  the  city. 

The  University  section  division  is  just  com¬ 
pleting  its  first  school  year  in  fine  new  quarters 
(.Continued  on  page  381) 
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Eastern  Commercial  ‘Teachers'  Jissociatmi 

thiladtlphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  28,  ig,  go,  igig 
Officers  for  iggo 

President:  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal,  High  School  of  ('ommtrce,  New  York  City 
Vice-President:  Mrs.  Eilith  Joyncs,  Maury  High  School,  Norfolk.  Virginia 
Treasurer;  A.  M.  Lloyd,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Executive  Board:  Professor  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  E.  S.  Donoho, 
Strayer-Bryant  Stratton  College.  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Place  of  Next  Meeting,  New  York  City 


P  PROP  RI  AT  ELY  enough,  the  thirty- 
first  Annual  Convention  of  the  E.  C. 
T.  A.  was  welcomed  to  the  Quaker 
City  by  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  that  city.  After  his  words  of 
gracious  and  cordial  welcome.  Dr.  Broome  con¬ 
trasted  the  commercial  education  of  today  with 
that  of  50  years  ago.  .\t  that  time  the  method 
of  educating  young  people  for  business  was  to 
start  with  a  cultural  education  and  to  expert 
the  accident  of  life  experiences  to  furnish  tVi. 
student  with  his  needed  preparation  for  the 
business  world.  The  complete  reversal  of  this 
method  in  totlay’s  curriculum  has  resulted  in 
a  tendency  to  overemphasize  the  coi.imetcii' 
preparation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cultural. 
Dr.  Broome’s  warning  was  not  to  forget,  ev-i. 
in  our  emphasis  on  service  in  business,  >hat 
the  other  essentials  of  a  full,  rounded  life  are 
necessary. 

The  response  to  Dr.  Broome’s  welcome  Wc 
given  by  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  presider 
of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Herrick  pointed  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Philadelphia  was  particularly  interested  in 
comr*'ercial  education : 

1.  The  first  institution  of  college  rank  for  training 
in  bu.siness  was  established  in  Philadelphia — tli- 
Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  t’.e 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  first  full  four-year  high  school  com»  .ercial 
course  was  given  in  Philadelphia. 

3.  The  financial  leaders  in  three  of  the  nation’s 
crises  had  been  Philadelphians,  namelv.  Robert  Morris, 
of  the  Revolutionary  period;  Stephen  Girard,  of  the 
War  of  1812  period;  and  Jay  Cook,  of  the  Civil  War 
Period. 

Some  Trends  in  American  Business — 
Merle  Thorpe,  Editor  of  the  Nation’s  Business. 


It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
impression,  in  a  brief  report  like  this,  of  the 
brilliancy  of  this  address. 

Mr.  Thorpe’s  position  keeps  him  in  constant 
touch  with  the  business  and  industrial  pulse, 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  entire 
world.  He  delighted  and  bewildered  his  audi¬ 
ence  by  the  encyc’iopedic  character  of  the  facts 
and  figures  that  he  had  at  his  tongue’s  end. 
He  stated  that  when  the  Russians  stopped 
drinking  tea  it  affected  the  workers  on  the 
Ohio  River — and  he  proved  it.  He  .showed 
how  the  invention  of  E‘'kimo  pies  made  it 
possible  to  market  pianos  in  Ecuador.  And. 
to  rhv’  delight  of  nuo  ”,  he  reported  that  ice¬ 
cream  cotuained  more  ’tamins  than  spinach! 

Tiioss  .o.i,!  sco’cs  mti.  of  equally  intriguing 
tatennn',s  wer  issued  in  his  proving  of  his 
n  a  gun.  ts :  (1)  The  most  im- 

I  bu.  .  today  is  the  tendency 

^’tor  o  solve  all  problems  by 
are  ir  ilie  midst  of  an  orgy  of 
.  here  is  a  great  increase  in 
n  ?.  i.vi'  in  ousiness — over  2,0(X)  organi- 
/.al'oi  .5  .:re  orking  together  for  common  in- 
dn  ..if’  or  .•usiness  causes.  (3)  None  of  the.se 
^jndi'ions,  ho. 'ever,  are  destroying  the  in- 
di-  .dualism  of  the  American  business  man — 
o'lr  tremendous  prosperity  today  is  due  to 
i  idividualism. 

Some  Trends  in  American  Education — 
Jeth  B.  Carkin,  President,  Packard  Commer¬ 
cial  School,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Carkin’s 
address  was  a  general  approach  to  the  theme 
of  the  entire  convention,  Curriculum-Making. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year’s  theme 
was  the  Philosophy  of  Commercial  Education, 
and  that  the  1928  Yearbook  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
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covers  the  findings.  The  1929  Yearbook  will 
contain  this  year’s  findings,  and  the  1930  book 
the  next  convention’s  topic,  which  is  announced 
as  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education. 

The  Banquet 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Moffett,  Peirce  School.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  his  associates  on  the  Banquet 
Committee,  provided  a  program  Thursday 
evening  following  the  General  Session  that 
was  a  delightful  mixture  of  the  profound  and 
the  humorous.  The  toastmaster,  Dr.  Calvin  O. 
.\lthouse,  of  Central  High  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  set  the  pace  with  his  witty  introduc¬ 
tions  and  asides  in  poetry  and  prose. 

The  audience  was  given  a  breath-taking  and 
mind-reeling  glimpse  of  “Stars  and  Atoms’’  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  G.  Swan,  director  of  the  Bartol 
Research  Foundation  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia.  From  Astronomy  and  Physics 
to  the  Psychology  of  Laughter  is  a  huge  jump, 
but  Charles  Milton  Newcomb,  the  next 
speaker,  accomplished  it  with  the  ease  of  the 
artist  and  orator  that  he  is.  “Laughter,” 
Mr.  Newcomb  assured  his  hearers,  “is  not  a 
luxury,  it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  not  medicine; 
it  is  sunlight,  water,  and  fresh  air.  It  relaxes 
the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  the  brain. 
It  is  the  lubricator  of  Life.” 

Friday  s  General  Meeting 

Growth  of  Commercial  Education — 
William  M.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Pittsburgh.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil. 
War,  there  were  only  150,000  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country, 
and  only  seven  or  eight  branches  of  study. 
Today  there  are  4,000,000  students  in  these 
schools  and  scores  of  courses  are  open  to  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  romances  of 
education. 

Today  there  are  more  and  more  available 
fields  for  education,  which  is  one  reason  for 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  universities.  An 
instance  of  this  is  the  remarkable  increase  in 
scientific  courses,  which  grew  out  of  the 
World  War. 

The  expansion  of  the  technical  departments 
is  of  vital  importance.  Even  though  there  is 
a  tendency  to  make  the  industrial  studies  as 
academic  as  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Mr.  David¬ 
son  feels  that  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  is  a  serious  thing. 

At  present  one-fourth  of  thr  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  high  schools  in  the  United  States  are 
taking  commercial  courses.  These  boys  and 
girls  are  the  business  men  and  women  of  the 


future,  and  that  in  itself  is  significant  and 
should  urge  us  on  to  do  our  best  for  them. 

Private  Business  School  Section 

{.Program  arranged  under  dircetion  of  J.  F.  Robinton, 
Burdett  College,  Boston) 

Chairman,  W.  H.  Beacom,  Beacom  Colltgt, 
Wilmington,  Dtlawart 

Principles  of  Curriculum-Making  in 
Private  Business  Schools — C.  F.  Gaugh, 
Hay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Gaugh  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  Private 


Seth  B.  Carkin 
E.  C.  T.  A.  President,  1929 


School  Curriculum-Making  is  that  the  courses 
of  study  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates.  With  that  in  mind,  recent  changes  have 
been  of  a  two-fold  character;  (a)  Improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects 
which  provide  the  immediate  opportunity  for 
improvement — stenography,  typewriting,  and 
bookkeeping;  (b)  Adding  to  the  courses  in¬ 
struction  in  background  subjects,  such  as 
economics,  finance,  management,  salesmanship, 
business  .statistics,  etc.  The  latter  type  of  in¬ 
struction  lays  the  foundation  for  growth  in  a 
business  career. 

Instruction  in  business  subjects  can  be  made 
the  vehicle  for  the  development  of  character 
and  personality. 

Case  Studies  in  Com.mercial  Curriculum 
Making — A.  D.  Enyart,  Lift.  I).,  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  On  account  of 
illness  Dr.  Enyart  was  unable  to  attend  the 
convention,  and  his  excellent  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Robin.son,  of  Burdett  College, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Kent,  Auburn  Business  College, 
Auburn,  New  York.  Mr.  Kent  gave  a  very 
interesting  outline  of  a  one-year  Intensive 
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Secretarial  Course  as  he  found  it  is  being 
taught  in  15  representative  business  colleges 
in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course-of- 
Study-Making  in  Business  Organization 
AND  Management — C.  S.  Cressey.  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cres¬ 
sey  stressed  the  point  that  these  subjects  can 
best  be  taught  by  starting  the  first  day  the 
student  enters  the  school  to  link  the  studies  up 
with  the  work  he  intends  to  follow. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. — Warren  C. 
Lane,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Mr.  Lane  did  his  subject  justice  in  a 


Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara 
E.  C.  T.  A.  President,  igjo 

very  interesting  and  instructive  address  show¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  Bookkeeping  and 
.\ccounting,  and  the  best  method  to  use  in 
presenting  them  to  a  class. 

In  Penmanship — S.  E.  Bartoiv,  A.  N. 
Palmer  Company,  Nezv  York.  Mr.  Bartow 
commented  on  the  value  of  good  handwriting, 
and  stated  that  it  played  an  important  part 
in  learning  to  write  shorthand.  He  urged  that 
ii  be  taught  in  every  commercial  school. 

Correlation  of  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing — Elisabeth  Casey,  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Miss  Casey  delivered 
an  inspiring  address  in  which  she  described 
how  Rider  College  correlates  the  subjects  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

High  School  Section — Junior  and  Senior 

{Program  arranged  mnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  J. 

MeNamora,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce, 

New  York  City) 

Chairman,  A.  L.  Howard,  Director  of  Commercial 

Education  in  the  High  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Principles  of  Curriculum-Making  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools — Dr.  Harl 
R.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Education  and 


Director  of  the  University  High  School,  Uni- 
z’ersity  of  Oregon.  Course  of  study  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  a  process  in  which  those  who 
will  have  to  do  the  teaching  of  the  course 
should  have  participated.  It  should  be  based 
on  a  clear-cut  practical  concept  of  the  specific 
course  of  the  school  in  which  it  will  be  taught 
and  of  present-day  society.  Subject  matter  for 
courses  of  study  is  not  synonomous  with  the 
logically  organized  bodies  or  departments  of 
knowledge. 

Modern  courses  of  study  include  pre-testing 
in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and  undesirable 
repetition  of  material  learned  previously  in 
school  or  out  of  it.  Modern  courses  of  study 
provide  adaptations  for  students  of  lesser  abili¬ 
ties  and  also  for  students  of  greater  talents 
and  should  never  be  regarded  as  fixed  and 
final. 

Courses  of  study  in  the  subjects  of  study  in 
Commercial  Education  should  be  based  upon 
careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  workers 
in  the  special  field  for  which  the  training  is 
intended. 

Case  Studies  in  Curriculum-Making  in 
Senior  High  Schools — Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  Principal  of  The  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Nezv  York  City.  Dr.  McNamara 
was  unable  to  be  present  and  his  paper  was 
read  by  George  L.  Hoffacher,  of  the  Boston 
Clerical  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  After 
defining  the  terms  of  the  subject  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  stated  that  commercial  curricula  with 
a  large  academic  content  was  not  commercial, 
neither  was  an  academic  curriculum  containing 
commercial  subjects  commercial. 

In  building  a  curriculum  one  must  first  dis¬ 
cover  objectives  and,  next,  provide  means  for 
attaining  these  objectives. 

He  then  compared  the  curricula  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  New  York  City  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New'  Orleans  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit  Commercial 
High  School,  and  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Buffalo. 

Case  Studies  in  Curriculum-Making  in 
Junior  High  Schools — James  M.  Glass, 
Rollins  College,  Florida.  Due  to  the  un¬ 
avoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Glass,  his  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Harry  I.  Good,  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Glass  referred  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Junior  High  School  from  the  grades  and 
from  the  Senior  High  School  as  handicaps. 
One  of  the  first  changes  to  come  into  the 
Junior  High  School  curriculum  was  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  which  consisted  in  the  combining  of 
various  types  of  Mathematics  under  the  term 
General  Mathematics  and  combining  with  this 
Commercial  Mathematics.  The  second  adjust¬ 
ment  was  the  inclusion  of  Junior  Business 
Practice — the  first  commercial  subject.  The 
third  was  the  addition  of  courses  for  explora¬ 
tion,  some  of  which  were  impractical. 
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The  vocational  purpose  is  over-stressed ; 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools  is  only  one  of  the 
objectives  of  Junior  High  Schools. 

Two  major  objectives  should  be  the  training 
of  individual  ability,  and  the  offering  of  richer 
educational  opportunities. 

The  Junior  High  School  course  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  drop-outs  as  well  as  those  who  are 
to  continue.  It  should  prepare  for  Senior 
High  School. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course -of- 
Study  Making  In  Bookkeeping — Walter  E. 
I.cidner,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Leidner  called  Book¬ 
keeping  the  backbone  of  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  subject  requires  generally  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  years.  Local  conditions 
are  a  big  factor  in  determining  both  the  time 
and  the  value  of  the  subject.  Many  students 
need  the  subject  for  other  purposes  than  just 
to  keep  a  set  of  books. 

The  subject  must  furnish  a  knowledge  of 
business  practices.  The  vocational  value  of 
Bookkeeping  should  come  last. 

Short  sets  and  problems  are  best  for  the 
beginner.  Law  and  Economics  are  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  Bookkeeping  Course. 

The  Com.mercial  Teacher  in  Course -ok- 
Study  Making  in  Shorthand — Orton  E. 
Beach,  Chairman  Secretarial  Department, 
Lowell  High  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Beach  gave  a  good  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  in  his  school,  which  showed  a 
well-organized  course  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  the  subject  in  the  tenth  year 
through  the  twelfth  year.  He  summarized  the 
course  as  follows : 

The  Lowell  Program 

TENTH  YEAR — The  shorthand  Manual,  every-day 
drills,  reading  both  from  pupil’s  own  notes  and  from 
shorthand  plates,  and  the  beginning  of  simple  tran¬ 
scription  on  the  typewriter.  Tests  after  each  new 
set  of  principles  consisting  of  fifty  words  to  be  dic¬ 
tated,  starting  the  first  test  at  twenty  words  a  minute 
and  finishing  the  last  test  at  fifty  words  a  minute. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR — Brief  review  of  the  Manual, 
with  continuation  of  reading  from  shorthand  plates; 
study  of  Speed  Studies  printed  entirely  in  shorthand 
and  containing  preliminary  exercises  based  on  the 
Manual,  as  well  as  articles  and  letters;  also  con¬ 
struction  of  outlines  from  a  text  printed  in  longhand, 
to  enrich  the  vocabulary. 

TWELFTH  YEAR — Development  of  further  speed 
in  shorthand,  with  the  125-  and  15U-word  Medal  Tests 
as  final  objectives.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  this 
year  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the  many  phases  of 
secretarial  technique. 

SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY— The  following 
books  should  be  used: 

(For  the  Teacher) 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills 

T\e  American  Shorthand  Teacher 

Tlie  Teaching  of  Shorthand  (Qregg) 

The  Use  of  the  Blackboard  In  Teaching  Shorthand  (Gregg) 
Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Westenharer) 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Frick) 


(For  the  Student) 

The  Manual  (Gregg) 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Hunter) 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) 

The  Gregg  Writer  (Gregg) 

Rational  Dictation  (McNamara  &  Market!) 

Secretarial  Studies  (SoRelle  and  Gregg) 

The  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course-of- 
Study  Making  in  Business  English — 
Walter  B.  Spencer,  Principal,  New  Haven 
Commercial  High  School,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Mr.  Spencer  criticized  severely  the 
type  of  essay  that  is  ordinarily  required  of 
commercial  students  and  the  dissection  of 
literary  gems,  which  produces  the  least  spark 
of  interest  and  leaves  no  enduring  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

The  aims  of  a  course  in  Business  English 
will  seek  to  vitalize  the  subject  by  stressing 
those  things  in  the  study  that  will  help  the 
pupil  to  fill  more  completely  his  place  in 
business  life. 

In  planning  curricula  for  Business  Elnglish 
classes,  therefore,  those  having  the  work  in 
charge  should  make  careful  studies  of  the  life 
needs  and  activities  of  commercial  pupils  and 
particularly  the  subject  matter,  vocabulary, 
and  style  of  English  they  will  use  when 
engaged  in  business. 

'I'he  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course-of- 
Study  Making  in  Elementary  Business 
Training — Albert  G.  Belding,  Late  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Education,  New 
York,  New  York.  The  sad  news  of  Mr. 
Belding’s  death  a  week  before  the  convention 
had  not  reached  the  ears  of  most  of  those  in 
attendance  until  it  was  announced  by  the 
chairman.  Dr.  Howard.  As  Mr.  John  V. 
Walsh,  of  New  City,  had  been  collaborating 
with  Mr.  Belding  on  the  paper  he  was  to 
have  read,  the  chairman  asked  Mr.  Walsh  to 
present  the  paper  to  the  section. 

He  gave  these  aims  to  be  met  in  the  course 
of  study:  (1)  To  prepare  adolescent  boys 
and  girls  to  understand  the  general  business 
activities  of  life  and  to  discharge  successfully 
the  general  duties  which  are  likely  to  con¬ 
front  people  in  any  occupation  or  in  their 
everyday  lives;  (2)  to  reveal  the  various 
occupations  in  business,  without  which  train¬ 
ing  the  student  would  have  no  clear  concept 
of  such  occupations;  (3)  to  explore  the  field 
of  business  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  select  a  vocation  or  occupation  for 
which  they  have  a  liking  and  an  aptitude; 
(4)  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  ef  a 
specialized  type  of  business  activity,  such  as 
Bookkeeping,  Stenography,  Salesmanship, 
Accounting,  and  Banking. 

He  classified  the  topics  which  constitute  the 
subject  matter  under  nine  broad  headings  and 
divided  the  learning  into  two  classes:  first, 
problem-solving ;  second,  skill-building.  H'C 
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recommended  the  case  method  of  procedure, 
and  used  law  as  an  illustration  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Following  the  case  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  lesson,  it  would  be  best  to  con¬ 
duct  all  testing  on  the  case  level.  Just  as 
there  is  no  learning  unless  this  learning  can 
be  put  to  use,  so  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
testing  unless  the  use  of  knowledges,  skills, 
ideals,  and  powers  is  tested. 

He  recommended  a  limited  amount  of 
equipment  in  the  teaching  of  general  business 
tiaining,  stating  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  learn  only  when  we  react. 
We  react  much  better  when  we  dramatize 
the  situation  or  when  we  participate  in  an 
activity  than  we  do  when  we  merely  listen. 

Conttnuation  Day  and  Evening  School  Section 

(Program  arranged  under  the  direetton  of  Alexander  8. 
MasseU,  Principal,  Central  Commercial  Continuation  School. 
Keto  York  dtp,  and  John  A.  human,  Vice-Principal,  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  Penntplvania) 

Chairman,  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commtrcial  Service, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Principles  of  Curriculum-Making  in 
Continuation  Day  and  Evening  Schools — 
Dr.  Franklin  J.  Keller,  Principal,  East  Side 
Continuation  School,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Keller  stated  that  we  should  teach  the  .stu¬ 
dent  how  to  do  properly  each  act  he  per¬ 
forms  to  prepare  him  for  living  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  he  is. 

'I'he  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course-of- 
Study  Making  in  Elementary  Business 
Training — John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Keep  the  course  of  study  up-to-date 
by  a  job  analysis  of  the  junior  workers’  duties 
while  on  the  job.  Use  individual  assign¬ 
ment  sheets  in  teaching,  and  have  the  stu¬ 
dent  perform  the  practical  operations  required 
by  the  job. 

Case  Studies  in  Commercial  Curriculum- 
Making  IN  Continuation  Schools — Dr. 
William  Henry  Welsh,  Director  of  School 
Extension,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
failure  of  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  is  the  cause  for  so  many  drop-outs : 
thus  the  need  for  continuation  schools.  Work 
should  be  assigned  within  the  ability  of  the 
student,  so  that  the  student  can  complete  a 
given  job  with  some  measure  of  satisfaction. 
By  having  completed  a  definite  piece  of  work, 
his  ambition  is  stimulated,  and  he  continues 
to  progress  to  the  limit  of  his  mental 
capacity. 

Case  Studies  in  Commercial  Curriculum- 
Making  IN  Adult  Education — Charles  W. 
Hamilton,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Elisabeth,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hamilton 
stressed  the  need  for  short  unit  courses  for 


the  immediate  use  of  the  student.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  should  include  a  wider  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  broaden  the  field  of  opportunity  for 
the  student. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  in  Course-of- 
Study  Making  in  Office  Machines — Chris¬ 
topher  Ryan,  Central  Commercial  Continua¬ 
tion  School,  New  York  City.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  machines  should  be  as  nearly  like 
those  in  a  practical  oflfice  as  the  robin  and 
facilities  permit.  The  class  should  work  as 
a  unit  so  that  each  student  may  see  how  the 
work  he  is  doing  ties  up  with  that  of  all 
the  other  members  of  that  particular  unit. 

Commercial  Teacher-Training  Section 

(Program  arranged  under  direetion  of  Dr.  Paul  8.  homat. 
Professor  of  Commercial  Education.  School  of  Education, 
Neu)  York  Universitp,  Seu)  York  City) 

Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bowman,  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia 

Principles  of  Curriculum-Making  in 
Commercial  Teacher-Training  Schools — 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Lomax  outlined  the  basic  philosophical,  so¬ 
ciological,  and  curricular  (organization)  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  govern  curriculum-mak¬ 
ing,  subdividing  each  of  these  so  as  to  relate 
all  intelligent  planning  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  individual  and  society  in  a  broad  sense 
as  well  as  in  the  narrower,  vocational  sense. 

Not  only  the  office  worker’s  job  ought  to 
be  analyzed,  but  also  that  of  the  teacher ;  and 
in  this  connection  he  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  group  the  “Commonwealth  Teacher- 
Training  Study’’  by  Charters  &  Waples, 
(University  of  Chicago  Press). 

He  specified  the  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  as  embodying  (1)  the  commerce 
group,  including  general  orientation  and 
specific  technical  subjects  to  be  taught; 
(2)  the  education  group,  for  teacher-training 
purposes;  (3)  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  the 
humanities;  (4)  the  experience  group — both 
actual  business  and  teaching  experience;  and 
(5)  electives. 

Dr.  Lomax  very  wisely  emphasized  that  we 
should  start  with  the  job  to  be  done  and  con¬ 
struct  our  course  around  that.  But  we  must 
first  know  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
shorthand  teacher,  for  instance,  and  what 
they  are.  He  favors  keeping  the  elective 
group  as  large  as  possible  to  permit  of  choice 
by  the  trainee  for  further  specialization  or 
general  education  according  to  his  individual 
needs.  He  feels  a  third  of  the  total  credits 
may  well  be  so  treated. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  dovetail  general 
with  technical  training,  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  less  general  and  more  specialized 
methods  courses  should  be  prescribed.  Dr. 
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Lomax  expressed  one  of  the  outstanding 
needs  today  when  he  said,  “It  seems  to  me 
most  of  the  useful  psychology  we  use  in  our 
teaching  is  learned  in  the  applied  subjects.” 
General  methods  of  teaching  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  give  the  inexperienced  teacher  little  to 
work  with ;  /whereas  specific  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand,  or  bookkeeping,  are  con¬ 
crete  and  function  later  on  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

College  credit  should  be  extended  for  all 
work  done  of  whatever  nature,  provided  it 
contributes  to  the  necessary  preparation  of 
the  teacher — thus  including  even  technical 
subject  matter  of  an  elementary  nature,  such 
as  shorthand,  typing,  etc.  The  principle  of 
teacher-specialization  must  be  recognized  so 
that  teachers  may  train  for  special  subject 
groups.  Practice  teaching  and  actual  busi¬ 
ness  experience  must  be  provided  with  suitable 
credit  and  under  efficient  supervision. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  discussed  Dr. 
Lomax’s  paper  very  briefly,  pointing  out  that 
no  institution  can  sincerely  certificate  a  candi¬ 
date  as  properly  trained  to  be  a  commercial 
teacher  who  is  not  qualified  as  a  worker  in  the 
vocation  for  which  his  teaching  is  supposed 
to  prepare,  or  who  has  not  been  trained 
specifically  to  teach  that  particular  vocation. 
In  effect,  this  requires  both  teaching  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 

Commercial  Teacher-Training  in  Pri¬ 
vate  Business  Schools — John  A.  Luman, 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Luman  recalled  that  only  through  the 
initiative  and  services  of  the  private  school 
has  teacher-training  been  developed ;  that 
their  emphasis  has  always  been  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  rather  than  on  the  theoretical  side;  but 
that  a  wide  difference  appears  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  even  the  technical  subjects.  Behind 
most  of  these  differences  are  the  varied 
and  rather  inexplicable  requirements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  state  education  departments. 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Munford,  Bay  Path  In¬ 
stitute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  enlarged 
upon  Mr.  Luman’s  points,  stressing  that  any 
teacher-training  course  must  be  tested  by  a 
number  of  criteria,  among  them.  Does  the 
subject  matter  training  equip  the  teacher  to 
do  efficient  work  in  the  field  in  which  it  is 
used?  and  Does  the  course  teach  the  pro¬ 
spective  teacher  how  tb  think  for  himself,  and 
so  to  meet  the  actual  situations  with  which 
he  will  be  faced? 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  of  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  discussed  the  same  paper  for  Mr.  F. 
B.  Moore,  who  was  unable  to  attend  on 
account  of  serious  illness.  Mr.  Seay  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  have  to  be  careful  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  of  even  such  basic  matters  as 
semester  hours,  which  range  from  fifty  to 


sixty  minutes  in  length  in  different  schools. 
He  feels  that  the  private  schools  can  enrich 
their  courses  with  more  cultural  work  and 
lessen  somewhat  the  specialization  in  many 
of  the  technical  groups.  He  described  the 
plan  in  use  in  his  school  of  actual  practice 
teaching  over  a  sixteen  weeks’  period,  three 
hours  daily,  in  a  special  practice  school,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  two  weeks’  practice  period  in 
nearby  high  schools. 

Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Stickney,  Bryant-Stratton 
College,  Providence,  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  cut  down  the  time 
spent  on  the  technical  work  in  private  schools, 
as  this  is  now  the  strong  point  in  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  as  their  clientele  will  not  attend 
the  longer  period  necessary  for  a  more  com¬ 
plete  course. 

Commercial  Te.\cher-Training  in  State 
Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers 
Colleges — George  W.  York,  State  Teachers 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  York 
analyzed  the  present  curricula  in  six  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools  in  as  many  states. 
The  two  great  problems  are  the  lack  of  a 
uniform  terminology  and  the  overlapping  of 
courses.  He  also  stressed  the  need  of  teachers 
acquiring  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  technical  subjects  to  be 
taught  later,  increased  cultural  work  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  plenty  of  practice  teaching  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Since  most  of  the  graduates 
of  this  type  of  institution  have  to  teach  a 
wide  range  of  both  commercial  and  general 
academic  subjects,  it  is  better  not  to  specialize 
too  much  and  to  give  at  least  a  minor  train¬ 
ing  in  some  academic  subject. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hill,  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  his 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  V.  Walsh,  Morris 
High  School,  New  York.  In  general,  he 
agreed  with  Professor  York,  except  that  he 
thought  practice  teaching  ought  to  be  done 
in  a  high  school  not  closely  connected  witli 
the  normal  school.  This  would  force  the 
teacher  to  bear  the  full  responsibility  for 
training  the  classes  upon  whom  she  practices, 
and  would  more  nearly  simulate  real  teaching 
situations. 

Mr.  C  D.  Clarkson,  State  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  further  strengthened  Mr.  York’s 
conclusions.  He  thinks  that  too  much  stress 
is  laid  upon  lesson  plans  and  teaching 
methods,  and  not  enough  upon  developing 
the  power  of  a  teacher. 

Commercial  'J'eacher-Training  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Schools  of  Education — Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Tonne,  New  Rochelle,  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York.  Dr.  Tonne  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  university  training  courses,  noted 
the  increasing  emphasis  upon  general  courses 
from  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  in  private 
{Continued  on  page  378) 
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HIl  general  topic  for  discussion  was 
“'I'he  Commercial  Curriculum  in  Junior 
High  Schools,  Senior  High  Schools, 
and  Private  Commercial 
Schools.”  The  general 
session  of  this  first  annual 
meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Irving 
R.  Garbutt,  director  of 
Commercial  Education, 

Cincinnati. 

Commercial  Education 

Professor  L.  H.  Grin- 
stead,  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  upon  the 
subject  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Our  Public  and 
Private  Schools. 

The  time  has  now  come 
when  commercial  education 
has  assumed  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  among  the  varieties  of 
education  to  require  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  to  formulate  some¬ 
what  more  definite  curricular 
aims,  and  to  organize  cur¬ 
ricular  content  along  somewhat  more  uniform  lines 
than  in  the  past. 

Before  formulating  principles  for  commercial  cur¬ 
ricula,  the  status  of  commercial  education  as  it  now 
exists  must  be  studied.  The  agencies  giving  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  the  students  taking  commercial 
courses,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  offering  instruc¬ 
tion  in  commercial  courses,  and  similar  factors  must 
be  subjected  to  critical  evaluation.  The  process  in¬ 
volved  is  so  similar  to  the  process  of  drawing  up  a 
lialance  sheet  for  a  business  firm  that  the  method 
might  well  be  characterized  as  representing  a  balance 
sheet  approach  to  the  study  of  commercial  education. 
The  components  of  commercial  education  arc  con¬ 
trasted  according  to  their  liability  or  asset  value  to 
commercial  education,  just  as  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  a  business  concern  are  contrasted  in  order  to 
determine  the  net  worth  of  the  firm,  and  to  show  the 
directions  in  which  the  firm’s  energy  has  g^one. 

It  should  lie  interesting  and  instructive  to  survey 
the  curricula,  aims,  students,  and  other  components 
of  commercial  education  in  terms  of  the  nature  of 
their  contribution  to  the  progress  of  commercial  and 
all  education.  This  study  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  that  some  sort  of  objective  distribution 
or  segregation  may  lie  obtained  in  terms  of  the  asset 
or  liability  value  of  the  comjxjiients  of  commercial 
education  to  commercial  education  as  a  whole. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  many  cases  teachers  have 
been  too  prone  to  accept  business  practices  as  standard 


and  to  frown  upon  any  criticism  of  such  practices 
or  any  attempt  to  submit  theoretically  better  stand¬ 
ards.  Ordinarily  I  lielieve  that  this  results  from  too 
little  or  too  restricted  business  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Undoubtedly, 
the  value  of  Ixiokkeeping  as  a 
control  device  should  be 
stressed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  now,  instead  of  placing 
the  entire  emphasis  upon  the 
technique  of  debits  and 
credits. 

Although  most  commercial 
students  are  dominated,  per¬ 
haps,  by  a  more  or  less  voca¬ 
tional  motive,  just  as  most 
other  students  are.  it  seems  to 
)>e  clear  that  the  general  abili¬ 
ties  of  these  students  are 
equal  to  those  of  students 
taking  other  courses.  The  ex- 
I>erience  of  most  commercial 
teachers  will  support  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  statement.  The 
classroom  work  of  commercial 
students  in  courses  in  which 
students  from  various  other 
departments  of  the  institution 
are  admitted,  is  equal  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  other 
students. 

A  further  evidence  of  the 
general  ability  of  commercial 
students  is  to  be  found  in  the 
success  in  business  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  commercial  courses  as 
compared  with  the  success  of  graduates  of  other 
departments. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  I  discovered  that 
of  the  616  freshmen  entering  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  only  four  were  graduates  of  high  school 
courses  in  commerce.  In  general,  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  average  mental  test  scores 
and  scholastic  standing  of  students  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
students  in  the  University  as  a  whole.  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  students  entering  commercial  work  on  the 
college  level,  regardless  of  their  high  school  educa¬ 
tional  background,  are  not  inferior  to  those  entering 
other  phases  of  university  work.  Further  study  is 
needed,  however,  to  determine  why  such  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  high  school  graduates  from  commercial 
courses  is  interested  in  going  forward  with  advanced 
study,  and  this  should  he  accomplished  before  definite 
plans  leading  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  commercial 
course  curriculum  in  the  State  are  laid. 

Are  the  ultimate  rewards  offered  by  business  too 
tempting  to  be  foregone?  Or  is  the  prospect  of  im¬ 
mediate  earning  too  potent  an  attraction?  Or  are 
commercial  students  uninterested,  as  a  class,  in  higher 
education?  If  they  are,  whose  responsibility  Is  it, 
the  students’,  the  teachers’,  or  that  of  the  institutions 
of  advanced  education?  The  seriousness  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  an  important 
source  of  teachers  and  of  future  leaders  in  commer- 
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cial  education  is  the  product  of  commercially  trained 
students. 

Section  Meetings 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Grinstead’s  ad¬ 
dress,  the  following  section  meetings  were 
held  to  discuss  the  commercial  curriculum 
problems  of  the  different  types  of  schools : 

The  Junior  High  School  commercial  program: 
William  L.  Moore,  Longwood  Commerce  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

The  Senior  High  School  commercial  program; 
Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Berea, 
Ohio,  Chairman. 

yhe  Private  Commercial  School  program:  F.  J. 
Miller,  Tiffin  Business  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Chairman. 

The  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  of 
Ohio  is  bending  every  effort  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  State  Director  of  Commercial 
Education  and  to  secure  better  college  recog¬ 
nition  for  commercial  subjects. 

Dinner  Get-Together 

.\n  informal  dinner  was  held  at  5  ;45  P.  M. 
which  offered  opportunity  for  the  members  to 
get  acquainted,  but  which  closed  before  the 
Ohio  State  Educational  Conference  opened. 

First  Meeting  Very  Successful 

I'he  first  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commercial 
d'eachers’  Association  was  a  distinct  success. 
Nearly  two  hundred  commercial  teachers 
testified  to  the  need  for  a  state  professional 
organization  by  becoming  members  of  this 
Association,  and  every  one  there  caught  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  founder  and  president,  Mr. 
I.  R.  Garbutt,  the  only  city  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  Ohio. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  disclosed  a  great  divergence  of  courses 
of  study  and  their  contents  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  the  state.  However, 
it  was  agreed  (1)  to  place  in  the  junior 
high  school  those  commercial  subjects  which 
are  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the 
junior  high  school,  and  (2)  to  put  in  the  senior 
high  school  those  commercial  subjects  in 
keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  senior 
high  school. 

In  order  to  have  some  very  definite  things 
to  work  towards,  it  was  suggested  that  vari¬ 
ous  committees  be  appointed  to  present  sum¬ 
maries,  facts,  and  reports  at  the  meeting  in 
1930. 

Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Ohio  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association 

The  appointment  of  the  committees  was 
deferred  for  several  weeks,  but  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  of  Ohio  are  repeated  here : 

1.  To  secure  better  opportunities  for  commercial- 
teacher  training  in  Ohio. 


2.  To  establish  higher  standards  for  commercial 
teachers. 

3.  To  develop  more  uniform  curriculum  content  in 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

4.  To  secure  better  college  entrance  recognition  for 
commercial  subjects. 

5.  To  work  out  and  make  available,  outlines  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  different  commercial 
subjects. 

6.  To  make  a  study  of  business  needs  and  business 
practice  and  requirements. 

7.  To  develop  cooperative  affiliations  with  business 
houses  and  business  men’s  organizations. 

8.  To  show  the  need  for  and  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Director  of  Commercial  Education. 

9.  To  .show  the  advantages  and  secure  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Director  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  larger  cities. 

10.  To  raise  the  general  standard  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  to  a  place  worthy  of  higher  recognition. 

The  junior  and  senior  high  school  sections 
were  in  agreement  that  the  first  step  was  to 
get  a  cross-section  of  present  conditions 
throughout  Ohio  and  make  an  opening  “bal¬ 
ance  sheet’’  of  the  situation. 

In  order  to  supply  a  fact  background  for 
the  balance  sheet  of  commercial  education, 
specific  objectives  (with  committee  or  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  on  each)  might  be  set  up  as 
follows : 

1.  To  list  the  objectives  of  secondary  commercial 
education: 

(a)  In  the  junior  high  grades 

(b)  In  the  senior  high  grades. 

2.  To  list  the  objectives  of  the  various  subjects  offered 
in  the  program  of  commercial  courses. 

3  To  list  the  research  studies  developed  in  co6i)cration 
with  business: 

(a)  Community  commercial  occupation  surveys 

(b)  Job  analysis: 

(1)  Secretarial 

(2)  General  clerical 

(3)  Bookkeeping 

(4)  Retail  Store 

(5)  Telephone  operating. 

4.  To  list  research  studies  which  have  to  do  with 
standards  of  achievement  in  specific  subjects: 

(a)  Specific  studies 

(b)  I.ists  of  standards 

(c)  Tests  and  measurements. 

5.  To  list  the  statistics  of  enrollment,  drop  outs,  and 
job  opportunities  of  pupils. 

6  To  list  the  statistics  of  directorships  and  suiKir- 
visorships  in  states  and  cities. 

7.  To  list  the  subjects  which  might  1)C  taught  in  the 
commercial  curriculum. 

8.  To  develop  cooperative  affiliations  with  business 
houses  and  business  men’s  organizations. 

9  To  list  the  colleges  and  universities  offering  courses 
for  commercial  teachers  (experienced  and  inex¬ 
perienced)  : 

(a)  Length  of  courses 

(b)  Content 

(c)  Credit. 

If  the  commercial  teachers  have  a  clear-cut 
idea  of  the  objectives,  content  place  in  the 
curriculum,  and  need  for  the  commercial 
sciences,  then  there  is  laid  a  fact  background 
for  getting  somewhere  in  approaching  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association. 


Ohio  State  educational 
Conference  on  Commercial  Education 

Columbus y  OhiOj  Friday ^  April  /,  ig2g 

Presiding:  R.  H.  Waterhouse,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  AJkron,  Ohio 


N  Appraisal  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion — Joseph  B.  Hanan,  Organisa¬ 
tion  Specialist,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hanan 
indicated  that  the  public  schools  should  fol¬ 
low  industry  as  to  testing  its  products  in  the 
field.  Industry  maintains  field  service  and 
traveling  technical  inspectors.  The  schools 
should  follow  and  study  their  product  in 
service,  but  little  provision  has  been  made  for 
that.  The  schools  are  so  busy  turning  out 
the  product  that  graduates  are  left  largely  to 
their  own  resources  after  leaving  school. 

Industry  expects  the  following  of  young 
people : 

1.  Good  training  in  fundamental  subjects 

2.  Recognition  and  practice  of  the  primary  virtues 

3.  Imagination  and  vision 

4.  The  ability  to  think  and  analyze 

5.  Attention  to  detail 

6.  A  sense  of  responsibility 

7.  Dependability  and  loyalty 

8.  The  right  view  point,  outlook  on  life,  and 
proper  perspective. 

An  Appraisal  of  Commercial  Education 
— /.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Malott 
stated  that  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1930 
will  undoubtedly  show  increases  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  occupations  over  the  figures  of  1920 
as  1920  showed  over  1910.  He  called  attention 
to  the  following  significant  data : 


Census 

Census 

In- 

1910 

1920 

crease 

Office  and  Store  workers 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

40% 

Stenographers  and  typists 

300,000 

600,000 

100% 

Bookkeepers  . 

486,000 

734,000 

50% 

General  Clerks . 

700,000 

1,400,000 

100% 

The  number  of  women  have  increased  more 
than  the  number  of  men.  About  one-half 


million  women  are  absorbed  annually  by  com¬ 
mercial  occupations.  The  public  schools  have 
had  to  meet  this  rapidly  changing  situation 
in  the  commercial  departments.  'I'he  develop¬ 
ments  liave  been  so  rapid  that  commercial 
teachers  have  not  had  time  to  estimate 
whether  or  not  enough  workers  have  been 
trained.  However,  a  number  of  very  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  have  been  made  to 
break  through  the  vagueness  of  preparation 
for  business.  These  contributions  are  in  the 
form  of  commercial  occupations,  surveys,  job 
analyses,  and  studies  of  standards  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Commercial  teachers  have  had  little  or  no 
guidance  and  supervision.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  only  two  state  directors  and 
eighteen  city  directors  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  Yet  17  per  cent  of  all  secondary  school 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  commercial  courses 
— a  number  only  exceeded  by  the  enrollment 
in  English  classes.  This  number  exceeds 
the  academic  enrollment  and  is  larger  than 
the  combined  enrollment  in  home  economics, 
manual  arts,  etc.  There  are  one  hundred 
eighty-six  full-time  state  directors,  assistant 
directors,  and  supervisors  of  the  non-com¬ 
mercial  subjects. 

What  Effect  Will  the  Reconcilable 
Features  of  the  Previous  Addresses  Have 
on  Present  Practice  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation — Charles  H.  iMke,  First  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  attacking  the  problem  we  must  study  the 
situation  and  find  (1)  what  abilities  society 
can  use;  (2)  what  abilities,  intellectual  and 
social,  the  individual  has  which  society  can 
use;  and  (3)  what  is  the  range  of  ability 
of  those  concerned.  However,  we  cannot 
spend  all  the  school  time  teaching  students 
vocational  skills.  We  must  realize  that  more 
people  fail  socially  than  intellectually. 


TS/ianitoha  Educational  M^eeting 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  April  (,  1929 


CT'HE  Commercial  Section  of  the  Manitoba 
Educational  Meeting,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Jane  Douglas,  chairman,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Beer,  secretary,  showed  a  growth  of 
nearly  three  hundred  per  cent  at  its  annual 


meeting  held  April  6  at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  C. 
I.  Brown,  manager  of  the  Canadian  office 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  gave  an 
address  on  Commercial  Education  in  the 
British  Isles,  based  upon  his  observations  of 
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conditions  during  a  period  of  several  years 
in  Great  Britain. 

Following  the  program,  the  teachers  elected 
Mr.  Warwick  C.  Angus,  of  Success  Business 
College,  Winnipeg,  chairman  for  the  coming 
season,  and  Miss  Gladys  Jacobs,  Lord  Selkirk 
Junior  High  School,  Winnipeg,  secretary. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

T  the  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  Frick  Training  School,  Pittsburgh, 
on  April  20,  Dr.  J.  Freeman  Guy,  associate 
superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools, 
gave  an  inspirational  address  on  the  modern 
trend  of  educational  thought  and  its  bearing 
on  commercial  education.  The  subject  of 
commercial  law  was  ably  handled  by  P.  S. 
Spangler,  president  of  Duffs  Iron  City  Col¬ 
lege,  Pittsburgh.  G.  G.  Hill,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
closed  the  conference  with  a  scholarly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  modern  trends  in  commercial 
education. 


Penmen  Meet  at  Bujfalo 

HE  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
National  As.sociation  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors,  met  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  April  24,  25,  and  26,  with  a 
membership  of  a  thousand  supervisors  of 
penmanship  and  directors  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Dr.  Harry  W.  Rock¬ 
well,  president  of  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Buffalo,  delivered  the  main  address  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  opening  day,  speaking  on  Training 
Teachers  for  Service.  On  Friday,  Dr.  James 
F.  Hosic,  professor  of  Education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  A 
Working  Program  of  Educational  Super¬ 
visors  of  Handwriting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Philadelphia,  president;  Clara  R. 
Emeus,  supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Buffalo, 
first  vice-president ;  Zelia  I.  Rudisell,  super¬ 
visor  of  Penmanship,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
second  vice-president;  Lillian  Bushman, 
supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Burlington,  Wis¬ 
consin,  secretary;  Myrta  L.  Ely,  supervisor 
of  Penmanship,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 


The  new  officers  elected  are : 

President,  C.  H.  Ix»ngenecker,  George  Westinghouse 
High  School,  Pittsburgh 

First  Vice-President,  Margaret  Worley,  South  High 
School,  Pittsburgh 

Second  Vice-President,  Alma  T.  Gillespie,  Business 
High  School,  Pittsburgh 

Secretary,  Elizabeth  Seaberry,  Latimer  Junior  High 
School,  Pittsburgh 

Treasurer,  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  Carrick  High  School, 
Pittsburgh 

California  Secondary  School 
Principals'  Convention 

Business  Education  Section  Meeting 

T  J NDER  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ira  W. 
^  Kibby,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  assisted  by  George  H.  Pence,  of 
Colusa,  secretary  of  the  section,  members  of 
the  Business  Education  Section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Secondary  School,  Principals’  or¬ 
ganization  met  at  Oakland,  March  25-29,  to 
discuss  The  Curriculum,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  California  State  Bulletin  F-1. 
The  subject  was  presented  by  C.  E.  Overman 
of  Modesto. 


E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  Report 

{Continued  from  page  374) 

schools  to  over  28  per  cent  in  universities. 
The  disparity  is  rather  greater  than  this, 
because  private  school  courses  are  shorter 
than  the  university  courses.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  schools  devote  over  37  per  cent 
of  their  shorter  courses  to  technical  subjects, 
while  universities  give  only  a  little  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  their  longer  courses  to  the 
same  work.  Also,  the  tendency  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  is  to  give  specialized  work  to  teachers 
rather  than  general  commercial  work. 

Miss  Frances  Bowers,  School  of  Education, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  contributed 
the  observation  that  many  of  the  colleges  have 
camouflaged  their  technical  courses  by  names 
that  are  thought  to  lend  more  dignity  and 
prestige.  She  seeks  frankness,  and  thinks 
universities  ought  to  emphasize  more  real 
subject  matter  and  less  methodology;  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  matter  in  the  subjects  the 
teacher  is  to  teach  after  completing  the  course. 
Beyond  this,  culture  and  information  about 
business  in  general  should  be  offered. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Patterson,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
showed  himself  no  defender  of  narrow,  tra- 
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A  Jewelled  O.G.A.  Pin 

At  last  you  O.  G.  A.  members  can  get  what  you  have 
been  asking  for  all  these  years — a  jewelled  O.  G.  A.  pin. 
It  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  it  here,  as  a  black  and  white 
illustration  would  not  do  it  justice. 

The  triangular  O.  G.  A.  pin  you  all  know  so  well  is 
completely  surrounded  with  brilliant  stones.  The  letters 
O.  G.  A.  appear  in  burnished  gold  on  a  background  of 
enamel.  If,  when  you  receive  it,  the  pin  does  not  exceed 
your  expectations  you  may  return  it  to  us  within  ten  days 
and  your  remittance  will  be  refunded  without  question. 

Because  we  know  there  are  so  many  O.  G.  A.  members 
anxious  to  get  this  beautiful  pin  we  have  ordered  a  large 
quantity  of  these  jewelled  pins,  enabling  us  to  make  the  low 
price  of  $2.00.  Some  of  these  pins  have  been  set  with 
emerald-green  stones  and  some  with  pearl,  so  please  specify 
which  you  prefer. 

You  may  still  purchase  the  gold  O,  G,  A,  pins 
for  50c.  or  the  gold  and  enamel  pins  for  75c. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER  :  :  16  WEST  47  STREET  :  :  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  enclosed  $ . for  which  please  send  me  O.  G.  A.  pins  as  indicated 

below.  I  understand  that  these  pins  may  be  worn  only  by  holders  of  an  O.  G.  A. 
certificate. 

.  O.  G.  A.  pins  set  with  emerald-green  stones,  at  $2.00  each,  net. 

.  O.  G.  A.  pins  set  with  pearl,  at  $2.00  each,  net. 

.  O.  G.  A.  pins,  gold  and  enamel,  at  75c.  each,  net. 

.  O.  G.  A.  pins,  gold,  at  50c.  each,  net. 


Name  .  Street . 

City  .  State 
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ditional  culture,  when  he  said  he  had  “no 
desire  to  present  the  virtues  of  any  particular 
kind  of  educational  food.” 

The  primary  task  of  any  type  of  education  is  to 
make  better  men  and  women  out  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  school.  I  believe  in  vocational  education,  but 
merely  as  a  nteans  to  this  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in 
itself.  .  .  .  The  business  education  field  is  as  big 
and  broad  as  American  business  life. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  the 
more  than  300  teacher-training  curricula 
which  he  has  seen,  none  has  been  set  up  on 
the  basis  of  any  definite  criteria  for  a  number 
oi  essential  objectives  which  he  listed.  We 
need  first  to  establish  our  real  objectives  in 
terms  of  job  analyses  for  the  students  of 
our  technical  commercial  courses  and  of  our 
teacher-training  courses.  “Our  needs  are 
summed  up  in  more  facts  and  fezver  opinions!" 

Luncheon  and  Dinner  Programs 

An  enjoyable  luncheon  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fun  and  entertainment  arranged  by 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Hull,  Banks  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  provided  the  necessary  relaxation 
and  physical  sustenance  to  cope  with  the  day’s 
heavy  mental  menu  of  Curriculum-Making. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the 
Association,  Seth  B.  Carkin,  completed  the 
day’s  program.  Hundreds  of  delegates  at¬ 
tended,  and  directed  by  the  toastmaster  and 
former  president  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Paul 
Lomax,  they  most  appropriately  recognized 
President  Carkin’s  successful  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the 
year  just  ended. 

Saturday  s  General  Meeting 

.\fter  the  business  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  Saturday  morning.  Dr.  Lee  Galloway 
spoke  on  The  Trends  in  Commercial  Cur¬ 
riculum-Making,  bringing  out  especially  the 
trend  toward  making  the  business  courses  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  more  and  more 
professional. 

The  Honorable  Harry  A.  Mackey,  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  welcomed  the  convention  to 
his  city,  and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Cattell  gave  an 
interesting  and  inspirational  talk. 


The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

(.Concluded  from  page  362) 

1.  The  use  of  the  mimeograph,  including 
stencil  cutting,  running,  and  filling  in. 

2.  The  use  of  the  multigraph,  including 
setting  up,  distributing,  running,  filling  in. 

3.  The  use  of  other  duplicating  machines, 
such  as  the  hektograph,  “Ditto,”  etc. 

4.  The  use  of  the  most-used  filing  systems 
and  devices. 

5.  The  use  of  the  business  phonograph. 

6.  Perhaps  also,  the  use  of  calculating, 
adding,  and  other  billing  or  computing 
machines. 

IV — Care  of  Equipment 

The  care  of  all  office  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  represents  minor  skills,  valuable  to  pos- 
.sess  because  they  make  for  more  efficient  and 
satisfactory  work.  These  are  divided  for 
convenience  into 

(a)  Dusting  and  cleaning; 

(b)  Oiling,  when  necessary; 

(c)  Replacement  of  parts — the  ribbon  of 
the  typewriter,  for  example. 

V — General  Duties 

Every  office  worker  has  occasion  to  per¬ 
form  certain  general  duties  which,  as  far  as 
the  typist’s  training  goes,  must  be  regarded 
as  minor  skills. 

These  require  the  possession  of  certain 
knowledge  coupled  w’ith  the  e.xercise  of  initia¬ 
tive,  power,  judgment,  tact,  cooperation,  etc., 
as  to 

1.  Handling  office  routine; 

2.  Dealing  with  visitors  and  customers; 

3.  Anticipating  and  helping  co-workers  and 
superiors ; 

4.  Efficient  use  of  communication  and 
transportation  facilities  (telephone,  telegraph, 
train  mail,  air  mail,  express,  freight,  and 
parcels  post  by  air,  land,  and  sea ;  guidebooks, 
atlases,  time  tables,  etc.) 

(To  be  continued  in  the  September  issue) 


Be  sure  to  give  us  your  proper  address  for  the  balance  of  your  subscription 
order  before  leaving  school  so  that  magazines  for  September  and  following 
issues  may  be  rightly  directed.  Mailing  lists  are  made  up  on  the  15th  of 
the  month  before  issue.  Please  keep  this  date  in  mind  when  notifying  us  of 
changes  of  address. 

Indexes  to  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  and  the  Gregg  Writer  will  he  ready  July  1. 
If  you  want  a  copy  |ive  us  your  summer  address,  so  that  it  will  be  sure  to  reach  you. 
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that  provide  thirty-nine  classrooms,  a  cafeteria 
that  seats  200  people  at  a  time,  and  a  two-story 
gymnasium  the  floor  of  which  is  38  by  80, 
with  a  large  stage  at  one  end  and  showers  and 
lockers  for  both  girls  and  boys.  Three  tennis 
courts,  a  dormitory  for  men,  and  a  twenty-six- 
room  girls’  dormitory  on  the  four-acre  campus 
of  the  school  completes  the  new  development. 

CPEAKING  of  new  buildings,  reminds  us  of 

a  clipping  from  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News,  telling  of  the  dinner  given  in  April 
by  Beacom  College  in  honor  of  the  architect, 
builders,  and  others  immediately  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  the  handsome  new 
Beacom  Building. 

Faculty,  students,  and  alumni  down  there 
in  Delaware,  do  get  together  in  the  happiest 
fashion — the  gatherings  are  not  infrequent, 
nor  the  affairs  usually  formal !  And  the 
friendly  “Beacom  Spirit”  has  been  caught  by 
the  reporter  in  his  description  of  this  function, 
while  he  takes  occasion  to  quote  with  pride 
the  opinion  of  a  noted  western  educator,  that 
“in  design,  construction,  and  general  outlay, 
no  business  schools  anywhere  surpass  the  new 
structure  in  Wilmington.” 


cpOSSIBLY  there  is  no  business  where  the 
value  of  instant  visualization  of  facts  is  so 


vital  and  necessary  as  in  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  an  Advertising  Agency.  One  of  the 
country’s  leading  advertising  agencies,  cooper¬ 
ating  with  leading  business  experts  and  a  group 
of  college  professors,  has  perfected  twenty-six 
f<!.rms  of  Instant  Use  Chart  Stationery  which 
are  now  being  used  not  only  in  its  own  Re¬ 
search  Department,  but  by  over  two  thousand 
business  organizations  throughout  the  country. 


A  booklet  just  published  by  the  Business 
Charting  Institute,  entitled  “Better  Foresight 
by  the  Use  of  Instant  Use  Chart  Stationery,” 
tells  all  about  the  use  of  these  twenty-six  forms. 
A  copy  may  be  secured  free  by  addressing 
the  Business  Charting  Institute,  1813  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago.  The  book  also  describes  a 
very  useful  and  practical  automatic  ribbon 
chart  which  may  be  used  in  individual  units 
or  in  banks  of  three,  six,  or  twelve,  to  visualize 
instantly  the  condition  of  any  important  results. 

Knowing  how  many  teachers  are  constantly 
on  the  outlook  for  new  graph  material  and 
display  devices  for  class  records,  we  pass  on 
this  item 

AS  we  go  to  press  announcement  of  the 
annual  shorthand  contest  of  the  New 
York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  made,  with  the  following  results ; 
New  York  City  Public  Schools  Chami)ionship, 
James  Monroe  High  School — with  five  perfect 
papers;  Suburban  Public  Schools  Champion¬ 
ship,  Peekskill  High  School,  Peekskill,  New 
York — with  two  perfect  papers ;  Private 
Schools  Championship,  Katharine  Gibbs 
School,  New  York  City — with  four  perfect 
papers.  There  were  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  contestants  in  this  event. 

Students  from  Far  Rockaway  High  School ; 
Bushwick  High,  Brooklyn;  and  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  took  the  individual 
medals  in  the  first  group :  Peekskill ;  Union 
Hill  (Union  City,  N.  J.)  ;  and  Peekskill,  again, 
the  out-of-town  individual  medals :  Katharine 
Gibbs  girls,  the  medals  in  the  Private  Schools 
group — all  in  the  80-word  test.  Students  of 
James  Monroe  High,  Bronx;  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Manhattan ;  and  Roselle  Park 
High,  New  Jersey,  carried  off  the  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  in  the  100-word  test. 


See  You  at  Atlantal 


HE  Department  of  Business,  National 
Education  Association,  will  meet  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia,  June  28 — July  4. 

The  sessions — three  in  number — will  begin 
with  the  Luncheon  Conference  at  the  Atlanta 
Biltmore  Hotel.  At  this  Luncheon  Confer¬ 
ence  the  new  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  William  John  Cooper,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  For  reservations,  write  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Local  Committee, 
Clark  E.  Harrison,  Draughon’s  Commercial 
Teachers  Institute,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  two  afternoon  sessions  will  bring  to 


Atlanta  as  speakers,  leading  commercial  edu¬ 
cators  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  speak  of  the  “new”  in  commercial 
education :  new  methods,  new  techniques,  new 
courses,  new  research-study  findings. 

Plan  now  to  be  present ! 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Business 
are  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  president;  Mrs. 
Frances  M.  Butts,  Business  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  vice-president ;  and  A.  B. 
Opfer,  West  High  School,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  secretary. 
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Get  A  Better  Position 

Use  our  expert  service.  We  are  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  schools,  while  you  may  reach  only  a  few. 
Leading  private  schools,  public  schools,  state  normals, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  State  Universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.  Don’t  miss  the  choice  openings.  W rite 
for  registration  blank. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Prmtidmnt  Skubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

_ 


From  Every  Direction 

Though  not  yet  numerous,  calls  for  teachers  are 
coming  from  North,  South,  East,  West.  Samples  from 
private  commercial  schools :  Virginia,  commercial  man, 
$3000;  Minnesota,  man  for  penmanship  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  $2500;  Michigan,  assistant  commercial,  $2500;  New 
York,  man  for  accounting,  $3000  to  $3600;  California, 
shorthand  man,  $2000  up ;  Washington  (State),  woman, 
typewriting,  $1800  to  $2000;  Ohio,  accounting  man, 
$3000  to  $3500;  Massachusetts,  man  to  head  commer¬ 
cial  department,  $2500.  We  are  helping  these  schools. 
May  we  help  you,  too? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Masa. 
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A  Playground  in  Death  Valley 

By  K.  C.  Henderson 
In  the  New  York  "Herald-Tribune" 

Though  long  regarded  as  a  land  of  perpetual 
heat,  where  terrifying  thirst  and  baleful  death 
await  the  traveler  at  every^®  turn,  Death 
Valley,  California,  is  now  being  made  into  a 
winter  playground,  with  a  new  rail  and  bus 
line  and^®  a  resort  hotel  for  the  accommodation 
of  tourists.  For,  while  the  valley  holds  the 
world’s  high  temperature  record,  with  an®*^ 
official  score  of  134  in  the  shade,  it  does  not 
sizzle  uninterruptedly  the  seasons  round,  as 
•  many*®  people  have  imagined.  The  climate  is 
delightful  for  about  seven  months  of  the  year. 
Once  famous  for  its  “tw'enty-mule'®®-team” 
borax,  the  region  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  America’s  great  scenic  attractions. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  national'^®  park  director, 
and  other  recreation  experts  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  plan  to  make  the  valley  a  winter 
recreation  park,^^®  and,  while  the  national 
service  is  not  officially  concerned  with  the 
project,  the  new  resort  will  be  operated  in 
virtually’"®  the  same  way  as  the  various 
Federal  playgrounds.  Camping  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  been  arranged  for  those  who  drive 
their  own  cars,’*®  and  other  visitors  will  be 
carried  about  the  valley  in  large  motor  buses 
which  are  used  during  the  summer  in-®®  Zion 
National  Park.  It  is  not  expected  that  visitors 
will  care  to  linger  during  the  hot  season. 

But  the  old-^®  myths  about  the  perpetual 
deadliness  of  Death  Valley  have  been  exploded, ' 
and  adventurous  Ford  sightseers  now  follow 
the  trails  once*^®  taken  by  the  famous  twenty- 
mule-teams  of  the  picturesque  borax  trade 
mark.  Campers  on  the  flat  valley  floor  in*"® 
December  and  January  need  heavy  blankets 
and  brisk  camp  fires,  for  the  surrounding 
ranges  are  snow-capped  and  a  bleak^*®  night 
chill  descends  upon  the  low,  sandy  valley.  The 
spectacular  scenery  and  magnificent  coloring 
remind  one  of  the  Grand  Canyon"®®  and  the 
Painted  Desert  of  Arizona.  Craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes  and  masses  of  black  lava  rock  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  region""®  was  literally  a  fiery 
furnace  not  many  geological  periods  ago.  In 
the  mountains  and  foothills  reddish-brown 
sandstone  is  heaped"^®  and  tossed  in  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  as  if  some  playful  giant  had 
been  dribbling  wet  dough  around.  Summer 
or""®  winter,  a  pageant  of  color  sweeps  the 
valley,  changing  its  moods  capriciously  like 


an  .April  day.  Sunrise  floods  the  mountains"*® 
and  canyons  with  elusive  blues,  pinks,  and 
lavenders,  streaked  and  splashed  with  vivid 
orange  and  crimson.  Sunset  is  a  mazy^®® 
splendor  with  a  kind  of  ghoulish  gaudiness  im¬ 
possible  to  describe. 

In  midsummer  the  valley  is  a  seething,  glit¬ 
tering  spectacle,  heat^"®  waves  playing  through 
the  great  oblong  depression  and  mirages  shim- 
rnering  against  the  pink  and  yellow  mountain¬ 
sides.  A  man-made  oasis^^®  near  the  center  of. 
the  valley  is  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  a  strip  of 
sixty-five  acres  owned  and  operated  by^"®  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company.  It  is  irrigated 
with  water  piped  down  from  warm  springs  in 
the  surrounding  mountains.  Here^*®  are  wil¬ 
lows,  cottonwoods,  royal  palms,  young  or¬ 
chards  of  date  palms,  and  green  fields  of  alfalfa. 
Four  crops  of  alfalfa  are"®®  harvested  yearly, 
and  the  date  palms  thrive  so  flourishingly  that 
it  is  hoped  they  may  eventually  accomplish 
the  valley’s  agricultural®"®  redemption,  if  such 
a  thing  is  possible.  Beside  the  ranch  is  a  small 
village  of  Indian  tents  where  about  a®^  dozen 
families  of  Shoshones  live  during  the  cool 
months.  The  men  do  the  work  on  the  ranch 
and  the  children®"®  attend  the  one-room  school 
that  has  been  built  for  them  recently.  Water 
bubbles  along,  day  and  night,  in  the®*®  big 
irrigation  ditch,  a  most  refreshing  sound  in  the 
vast  desert  solitude. 

Death  Valley  proper  is  about  one  hundred 
miles"®®  from  north  to  south  and  from  two  to 
eight  miles  wide.  ,It  is  the  deepest  dry  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  United""®  States,  most  of  it  lying 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  thirty 
feet  below  sea  level.  It  is  shut  in“®  by  the 
Panamint,  Cottonwood,  and  Funeral  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  ranges  rising  abruptly  on  every  side. 
Less  than  one  hundred  miles  away""®  is  Mount 
Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  elevation  of  14,501  feet.®*®  The  highest 
and  lowest  points  may  thus  be  seen  at  the  same 
time. 

Sometimes  a  dust  storm  rages  terrifically 
between"®®  the  ranges.  A  sharp  little  wind 
springs  up  from  nowhere  in  particular  and 
flicks  over  the  bare  rocks,  with  a""®  taste  of 
sand  in  its  wake._  The  wind  spreads,  gains 
force  rapidly,  and  is  soon  trailing  choking  cur¬ 
tains  of  dust"*®  and  sand  across  the  dun  foot¬ 
hills  and  hurling  them  against  the  close  moun¬ 
tain  walls.  It  may  blow  for  a  day""®  or  drop 
in  an  hour  as  suddenly  as  it  rose.  Occasionally 
it  rains — a  fleeting  shower  that  dashes  over 
the"*®  mountains  and  disappears  in  a  bright, 
whirling  mist.  Often  six  consecutive  months 
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pass  witli  no  measurable  rain.  The  average 
rainfall*®®  is  less  than  two  inches. 

By  the  first  of  April  the  days  begin  to  grow 
oppressively  warm,  with  a  temperature*^®  as 
high  as  109.  The  ranch  work  is  done  at  night 
or  early  in  the  morning.  The  nights*^®  are 
cool  yet,  but  the  day  heat  grows  steadily  more 
intense,  spreading  above  the  jagged  horizons 
like  a  close,  invisible*®®  blanket.  The  glare 
pulls  at  your  eyeballs  and  haunts  your  brain 
with  a  kind  of  uncanny  awareness. 

In  July  and**®  August  the  heat  becomes 
intense,  the  depression  below  sea  level  making 
it  peculiarly  oppressive.  A  thick  mist  rises 
from  the"®®  irrigation  ditch,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  water  evaporates  before  it  reaches  the 
alfalfa  fields.  Snakes  swarm  in  from"^®  the 
hot  rocks  and  sand  around  the  ranch  and  twine 
themselves  around  the  spines  of  the  palm 
trunks.  Millions  of"^®  butterflies  flutter  in  gay 
clouds  over  the  blossoming  alfalfa  fields.  A 
fan  run  by  means  of  a  water  wheel  has"®®  been 
installed  in  the  ranch  house,  and  it  stirs  the 
close  air  to  a  welcome  breeze.  The  Mexican 
,  ranch  foreman"*®  is  the  only  person  who  stays 
in  the  valley  all  summer.  He  sleeps  with  his 
cot  in  front  of  the'®®®  fan  or  he  takes  his 
bed-roll  and  spends  the  night  in  the  middle  of 
an  alfalfa  field.  Sometimes  he'®^®  sprinkles  the 
floor  and  hangs  a  wet  blanket  beside  his  cot 
so  that  evaporation  may  cool  the  air  a  little.'®*® 
'I'he  alfalfa  field,  he  says,  is  the  coolest  place 
in  the  valley.  Lonely?  Well,  he  admits  that 
it  gives  him'®®®  “a  queer  feeling”  sometimes. 
Not  another  human  being  in  the  whole  valley ! 

Varying  tales  are  told  of  the  pioneer  dis¬ 
asters'®*®  which  gave  the  valley  its  sinister 
name.  One  version  has  it  that  a  party  of  fifty 
emigrants  on  their  w'ay"®®  to  the  gold  fields 
entered  the  valley  by  mistake,  lost  their  way, 
and  perished  from  thirst.  A  camp  site  has"“ 
l>een  located  by  the  remains  of  wagons,  camp 
utensils,  and  children’s  toys  that  lay  scattered 
among  the  bleached  human  bones"*®  drifted 
over  with  sand.  A  man  who  knew  the  Indians 
of  the  valley  well,  said  that  an  old  Indian 
told"®®  him  that  the  travelers  died  of  thirst. 
“We  saw  those  people,”  the  old  Indian  said, 
“and  we  could  have  helped"*®  them.  But  we 
were  afraid.” 

Others  believe  that  the  party  was  attacked 
by  Indians  and  fought  with  their  wagons  in'^®® 
a  circle  till  the  last  man  fell.  Some  insist  that 
there  were  at  least  two  survivors  who  reached 
the  coast.'^-®  It  is  thought,  too,  that  the 
travelers  may  have  drunk  from  poisonous 
springs,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the'^*® 
mountains. 

While  Death  Valley,  because  of  its  name 
and  its  spectacular  desolation,  long  has  been 
regarded  as  a  region  almost'^®®  fatal  to  human 
life,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  many  more  people 
have  perished  from  thirst  on  other  more  fre¬ 
quented'**®  deserts. 

“Safe  here  as  anywhere,”  declared  an  old 
prospector  who  has  hunted  gold  in  Death 
Valley  and  the  mountains  about'*®®  it  for 
twenty  years.  “Safe  enough  if  you  keep  your 
head  and  watch  what  you’re  doing”  he  insisted. 
“Safe  as'®*®  New  York  City!  But  you  don’t 


want  to  go  traveling  around  here  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  nature  of  the  country.'®*®  If  you 
learn  the  desert  and  keep  to  the  rules  you’re 
all  right. 

“Me.  I’ve  traipsed  all  through  these  moun¬ 
tains'®®®  with  a  pack  mule.  Got  so’s  I  like  it 
here  better  than  any  other  place.  But  I  always 
mind  what'®*®  I’m  doing.  Always  have  some 
extra  water  along.  Sometimes  one  of  these 
water  holes  just  disappears  all  of  a  sudden.'*®® 
You  come  along  and  don’t  find  the  water.  Have 
to  stick  it  out  to  the  ne.xt  one,  somehow.” 

This  prospector'**®  had  the  tact  and  luck  to 
make  friends  with  the  Indians,  and  they  helped 
him  learn  the  ways  of  the'**®  desert.  “Indian 
bad  men,  they  was  in  the  old  days,”  said  the 
prospector.  “I  got  along-  with  them,  though. 
Always'*®®  told  them  the  truth  and  they  stood 
by  me.  You  don’t  ever  want  to  lie  to  an 
Indian.  Yes,  I'**®  knew  old  Panamint  Joe; 
knew  the  whole  pack,  hide  and  hair.  Sneaky, 
they  was,  even  for  Indians.  But  they  helped'®®® 
me  when  they  saw  I  was  treating  them  fair 
and  friendly.  Taught  me  their  signs  they  got 
spread  all  over'®*®  the  country. 

“Take  water  holes,  for  instance.  If  you  come 
across  a  circle  of  stones  with  an  arrow  point 
of'®*®  stones  inside,  that  means  water  in  the 
direction  of  the  dart  as  far  as  you  can  see. 
If  the  dart'®®®  is  in  front  of  the  circle  it  means 
farther  ahead  than  you  can  see.  If  it  is  behind 
the  circle'®*®  it  means  nearer  than  as  far  as 
you  can  see.” 

Animal  life  is  scarce  throughout  the  region, 
and  is  often'®®®  so  skillfully  camouflaged  as  to 
be  invisible  to  all  except  desert-trained  eyes. 
There  are  jack-rabbits,  rattlesnakes,  horned 
toads,'®*®  scorpions,  lizards,  kangaroo  rats, 
foxes,  badgers,  coyotes,  and  mountain  sheep. 
There  are  various  birds,  aside  from  the  mi¬ 
grating  flocks,  which'®*®  often  stop  at  the  ranch 
for  food,  water,  and  rest.  Common  insects  are 
abundant,  and  in  the  middle  of  the'®®®  night 
the  coyotes  are  fond  of  getting  the  ranch  dogs 
excited  and  furious  by  yelping  derisively  from 
the  foothills.  (1679)  » 


Laugh! 

From  the  San  Jose  “Morning  Herald' 

“Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  un¬ 
braces  the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dissolution*® 
in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul;  and  thus  far  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the*® 
composition  of  human  nature.  But  when  one 
considers  the  frequent  reliefs  the  human  body 
receives  from  it,  and  how  often®®  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and 
dampen  the  spirits,  with  transient,  unexpected 
gleams  of*®  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to 
grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life,” 
is  one  of'®®  the  rarest  gems  of  wisdom  that 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Addisen, 
English  man  of  letters. 

These  words'*®  from  the  seventeenth  century 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  when  Addison 
conceived  them.  Men  and  women  in  every'*® 
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walk  of  modern  life  recognize  the  value  of 
laughter,  how  it  smoothes  life’s  pathway  and 
lengthens  it  also. 

Shakespeare  said'*®  “Smile  in  men’s  faces, 
smooth,  deceive,  and  cog.’’  But  laughter  ex¬ 
poses  its  own  deception.  The  hearty  laugh 
rings  true.  “Laugh'*®  and  the  world  laughs 
with  you,’’  but  seek  to  cover  dark  thoughts 
behind  your  laughter  and  the  whole  world 
knows''®®  it. 

Among  the  illiterate  and  impoverished 
laughter  is  natural  and  unrestrained  and  even 
cultivated.  It  makes  life  endurable.  But 
with®*®  those  classes  w’hich  aspire  to  culture 
and  refinement  as  society  defines  them  it  is 
usual  to  bridle  one’s  laughter.  boisterous 

laughter  is  considered  crude,  and  one  who  has 
given  vent  to  such  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  and  good-*®  merriment  is  apt  to 
experience  a  feeling  of  depression  and  humilia¬ 
tion,  not  because  the  laughter  afforded  no 
relief,  but  because^*®  of  what  others  will 
think.  The  fault,  and  it  is  a  fault,  is  with 
society,  not  with  culture  and  the*®®  cultured 
individual. 

For  health’s  sake  let  us  not  “grow  too  wise 
for  so  great  a  pleasure”  as  at  least  one*^®  good 
laugh  a  day.  (324) 


Vocabulary  Drills 

On  Page  14J 

We  could  not  get  the  address  of  the  architect 
who  was  seriously  injured  in  the  automobile 
accident  on  the  boulevard?^  Will  the  plans 
for  the  new  church  building  meet  with  the 
apprcri’al  of  the  entire  congregation?  The 
benignant  old  gentleman^®  gave  the  beneficent 
old  lady  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  guarantees  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  all  American  citisensJ^  The  authenticity  of 
the  report  of  the  accident  is  beyond  question. 
The  attorney  presented  authoritative  and  con- 
cluswe  evidence  that  he*®  is  a  citizen  of  this 
country.  Kindly  attach  the  coupon  to  your 
business  card  and  mail  it  to  the  above'®® 
address.  The  amount  of  your  annual  assess¬ 
ment  appears  below.  May  we  count  upon  you 
to  corroborate  his  statements?  The  attor¬ 
ney’s^'^  views^  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  administrator  of  the  estate.  We  cannot 
understand  why  you  appear  to  be'*®  so  arbi¬ 
trary  in  the  matter.  We  are  anxious  to  know 
why  we  do  not  find  your  application  among 
those  already'*®  received.  (161) 

On  Page  //« 

The  attorney  contended  that  such  a  scheme 
would  tend  to  demoralise  the  entire  delegation. 
The  employer  said  he  could  not^®  engage  the 
services  of  an  architect  for  economical  reasons. 
Considering  the  exorbitant  price  of  flour,  the 
stock  must  pay  a*®  good  dividend.  The  execu¬ 
tives  will  meet  the  delegation  at  Democratic 
headquarters.  The  amount  of  the  dividends  is 


disproportionate  to  the*®  earnings  of  the  com- . 
pany.  It  developed  that  the  degenerate  was  not 
responsible  for  the  disaster.  The  statements  of 
the  deponent^  put  the  defendant  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  If  you  delay  longer  there  is  danger 
of  your  losing  the  case  for'®®  the  defendant. 
You  did  not  designate  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  delegation.  Her  husband, 
an'*®  ignorant  man,  made  a  poor  witness  for 
the  defendant.  We  have  developed  an  enormous 
trade  in  the  envelope  business.  It'*®  seems 
expedient  in  this  case  to  observe  a  horizontal 
arrangement.  The  English  firm  is  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs.  (160) 

On  Page  iji 

The  manuscript  was  delivered  to  the  pas¬ 
senger  by  the  messenger.  Modern  equipment 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  laboratory  of*®  the 
Institute.  His  services  are  indispensable  be¬ 
cause  of  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  legislation  for  the  protection*®  of 
public  property.  At  what  o’clock  will  the 
parcel  containing  the  manuscripts  be  delivered 
to  the  legislature?  Only  a  partial^  list  of  the 
legislators  was  submitt^.  The  plaintiff  must 
prove  his  case  before  the  defendant  can  be 
prosecuted.  The  court*®  house  will  be  placed 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  legislative  buildings. 
While  the  messenger  is  very  obedient,  his 
negligence  is  inexcusable.'®®  I  shall  mail  you 
a  prospectus  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
production  of  iron.  The  misdemeanor  was  not 
serious'*®  enough  to  warrant  litigation  in  the 
matter.  I  believe  the  court  is  without  juris¬ 
diction  in  such  cases  as  those  you'*®  mention. 
Such  a  practice  of  procedure  does  not  preimil 
in  this  country.  (152) 

On  Pmge  iji 

A  knowledge  of  the  various  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion  will  be  helpful  to  any  secretary.  He 
tvithdrew  while  the  vote  was*®  being  taken. 
If  you  can  qualify  as  a  salesman,  we  have  a 
good  position  awaiting  you.  A  warrant  was 
issued*®  for  the  arrest  of  the  degenerate  who 
was  responsible  for  the  automobile  accident. 
His  lack  of  sympathy  nearly  provoked  a*® 
revolution  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  There  is 
really  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  able 
to  qualify  for  the  position  as  social  secretary. 
A  most  unusual  situation  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  remove  our  warehouse  to'®®  other 
quarters.  We  were  very  thankful  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  salesmen  in  the  recent  campaign. 
We  cannot  see  any'*®  good  reason  why  the 
social  secretary  should  not  be  remunerated  for 
the  services  rendered.  It  showed  .Cupidity  on 
the  part'*®  of  the  subaltern  not  to  recognize 
his  superior  officer.  The  jury  zvithdrew  to 
give  consideration  to  the  verdict  to  be'*®  ren¬ 
dered  in  this  case.  The  salesman’s  resignation 
caused  a  vacancy  in  our  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment.  (174) 


A  belief  is  not  true  because  it  is  useful. — 
.dmiel. (10) 
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That  Vacation 

From  the  Joie  Mtrcury-Herald" 

That  vacation  you  are  planning  is  like  your 
purse.  You  can  only  get  out  of  it  what  you 
put  in*”  it. 

Your  wcel^  or  month  away  from  familiar 
scenes  and  duties  should  be  as  carefully  planned 
as  any  other  part*”  of  the  year’s  work.  Re¬ 
member,  you  are  going  to  vacate.  That  means 
to  vacate  the  mind  of  its  worries  and**”  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  vacate  the  familiar  tasks  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  to  vacate  the  work-a-day  haunts  of 
the^”  year.  If  you  live  inland,  visit  the  sea. 
If  you  live  near  the  coast,  visit  the  mountains. 
Get  away  from'””  everything  that  is  familiar, 
if  you  can. 

The  place  in  which  you  decide  to  spend  your 
vacation  is  not  so'^”  important  as  the  mood  in 
which  you  decide  to  spend  it.  Two  persons 
start  out  on  their  vacations.  Both  go'*”  to  the 
same  place,  traveling  over  the  same  route  and 
st^'  the  same  length  of  time.  One  will  have 
a'**”  splendid  time,  meet  charming  people,  enjoy 
beautiful  weather  and  find  fun  in  every 
crowded  minute.  The  other  will  be  bored'"” 
to  death,  curse  the  rotten  weather,  and  wish 
all  the  time  he  were  somewhere  else.  The 
second  vacationist  put  no*”®  soul  into  his  out¬ 
ing.  He  had  no  plan.  He  had  nothing  to  give 
and  so  found  nothing  to  take. 

Pleasure**”  on  your  vacation  comes,  oddly 
enough,  from  the  work  you  put  into  it.  Know 
where  and  why  you  are  going**®  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  place  you  have  chosen.  Fill  every 
minute  with  activiW,  but  with  the  kind  of  ac¬ 
tivity  not  native*®”  to  the  year’s  routine 
work.  (265) 


Business  Letters 

Directions  for  Operation 

(From  Gardners  "Constructk'e  Dictaiion,"  past  79, 
Utter  2) 

Mr.  Andrew  Sachs, 

Care  Johnson  Chemical  Company. 

Yonkers,  New  York 
Dear  Sir: 

A  letter  such  as  yours  of  May  28*”  is  about 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  letter  that  we  can 
receive. 

To  go  into  a  neutral  territory  and*”  establish 
business  is  a  job  we  like,  but  to  go  into  the 
office  of  a  dissatisfied  customer  and  establish 
content*”  is  a  greater  pleasure  still. 

I  can  hardly  continue  the  letter  without  just 
mentioning  one  regrettable  feature,  and  that 
is*”  that  you  did  not  bring  this  matter  to  our 
attention  some  time  ago.  Now  you  have  been 
obliged  to  discontinue'®”  the  use  of  the  motor 
and  to  lose  your  high  opinion  of  it,  and  all 
this  time  we  were  without'*”  an  opportunity 
to  rectify  the  difficulty. 

First,  I  should  like  to  give  you  just  a  short 
description  of  the  proper'*®  way  to  start  the 
motor.  If  the  temperature  is  low,  it  might  be 
well  to  turn  the  carburetor  adjustment  whe^l'*” 
a  turn  or  so  to  the  left,  in  that  way  opening 


up  the  needle  valve  and  allowing  a  greater 
charge'*”  of  gasoline  to  enter  the  cylinder. 
.\fter  having  turned  this  wheel  one  complete 
turn  to  the  left,  or  a  turn*®®  and  a  half,  raise 
the  draining  valve  on  the  bottom  until  the 
gasoline  flows  freely  therefrom,  then  allow 
this  valve**®  to  drop  back  into  place  and  make 
five  or  six  half  revolutions  of  the  flywheel  in 
each  direction,  at  no**®  time,  however,  passing 
over  the  highest  point  of  compression.  That  is. 
take  the  handle  and  turn  it  first  to  the**”  left  and 
then  to  the  right  and  back  again  several  times, 
reversing  the  direction  at  the  time  you  reach 
the*"”  highest  point  of  compression.  This  will 
draw  the  charge  of  gasoline  into  the  cylinder 
preparatory  to  the  explosion.  After  this'*”” 
has  been  done,  turn  the  needle  valve  back  to 
its  former  position,  and  place  the  flywheel 
liandle  over  the  point**”  of  compression.  The 
motor  should  start  without  any  difficulty. 

There  are  frequent  cases,  however,  where, 
just  as  you  say,  the**®  current  generated  by 
the  magneto  is  insufficient  to  ignite  the  charge. 
Wc  have  a  booster,  that  is,  several  dry  cells’'*” 
in  a  coil  which  can  be  used  in  this  case  to 
.supply  the  electricity  to  ignite  the  first  charge 
and*"”  get  the  motor  started.  Many  such 
boosters  are  used  in  a  climate  extremely  low, 
or  where  there  is  a  great*®”  deal  of  fog  or 
dampness.  Such  an  attachment  would  cost 
$2.00,  and  should  rectify  any  difficulty  that 
has  not**®  already  been  cleared  up. 

The  portability  of  the  Evinrude  motor  is 
indeed  a  valuable  feature,  as  well  as  its  sim¬ 
plicity**®  of  construction  and  the  resulting 
economical  operation.  These  features  of  the 
F.vinrude  should  reengage  your  interest,  and 
we  hope  they**®  will. 

If  you  will  follow  the  instructions  given 
above,  Mr.  Sachs,  we  will  consider  it  a  favor 
to  us.  I*®”  want  particularly  to  impress  you 
with  the  fact  that  we  want  to  be  of  service 
to  you,  that  we  want®”®  the  Evinrude  motor 
which  you  have,  to  regain  your  good  will  and 
enthusiastic  suj^rt,  as  it  should.  Wc  want 
the®*”  motor  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way  so 
that  you  may  join  the  ninety  thousand  other 
enthusiastic  Evinrude  owners.  In®*®  ac¬ 
complishing  all  of  these  matters,  we  will  lend 
you  our  constant  cooperation.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  did  not®^  bring  this  matter  to 
our  attention  before,  but  will  you  give  us  an 
opportunity  now  to  show  you  that  the®*”  Evin¬ 
rude  will  do  all  that  we  have  claimed  for  it. 
and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  universal 
motor  ;*””  that  it  will  serve  you  constantly  and 
without  faltering? 

I  thank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  my  at¬ 
tention  and**”  you  may  be  sure  your  next  letter 
will  be  very  anxiously  awaited.  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  delighted  to  know  that**”  the  sug¬ 
gestion  above  has  been  of  value  to  you,  or 
that  you  have  decided  to  give  the  booster  a 
chance**®  to  remove  the  difficulty  you  have 
been  having. 

Yours  very  truly,  (671) 

- - 

“Saying  the  wrong  thing  is  mi.sfort»mc;  but 
trying  to  explain  it  is  disaster.”  (13) 


Jutxe  Nineteen  Twenty-Nine 
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Never  shrink  from  doing  anything  which 
your  business  calls  you  to  do.  The  man  who 
is  above  his  business,  may"”  one  day  find  his 
business  above  him. — Drew.{2&) 

- O - 

Nothing  is  easier  than  fault  finding;  no 
talent,  no  self-denial,  no  brains,  no  character 
are  required  to  set  up^”  in  the  grumbling 
business. — Robert  lVest,{26) 


About  Nails 

From  "Ford  Niws,"  Detroit 

There  are  two  effective  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  nail.  One  method  is  to  dig  iron  ore 
out  of  the  ground,*”  ship  it  in  cars  or  boats  to 
the  furnaces.  Mix  the  ore  with  coke  and 
limestone  and  smelt  it  in^”  a  blast  furnace. 
Pour  it  into  moulds.  This  is  the  pig-iron  stage. 

Ship  tlie  pig  iron  to  a  steel®”  mill.  Melt  it  in 
a  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  furnace  with  carbon. 
When  cooled  in  moulds  it  becomes  steel 
ingots.*” 

Roll  these  ingots  into  blooms ;  roll  the  blooms 
into  billets;  roll  the  billets  into  bars.  Draw 
these  bars  to  the^””  right  diameter  and  roll 
them  onto  wooden  drums.  This  is  steel  wire. 

Ship  the  steel  wire  to  a  point  as^*”  near  the 
ultimate  market  as  possible.  Unwind  it  from 
the  wooden  spools ;  cut  it  to  length ;  upset  the 
head;  poinP*”  it;  barb  it;  inspect  it;  box  it 
and  ship  it  to  the  wholesaler  for  resale  to  the 
ultimate  user.  IP®”  is  a  nail. 

The  other  method  is  this :  Pick  up  a  nail  in 
danger  of  being  lost;  place  it  where^®”  it  will 
be  used. 

The  result  of  the  two  processes  is  identical 
— a  nail  has  been  produced.  (197) 

- O - 

Intellect  is  aristocratic,  charity  is  democratic. 
—Amiel.i?) 


Key  to  April  0  G.  A.  Test 

Time  that  jogs  at  the  starting  of  a  holiday 
runs  swiftly  as  it  nears  an  end.  This  is  the 
common*”  experience  of  all  travelers.  Let  a 
man  come  to  a  strange  country  (let  him  break 
from  any  routine)  and  his^”  first  day  seems  a 
crowded  week.  It  is  not  the  clock  that  is  the 
true  marker  of  the  time,  but®”  rather  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  message  to  the  mind.  And  this  truth 
holds  not  only  for  a  journey  but  for  all*”  of 
life.  If  a  man  would  live  long,  even  if  his 
span  of  years  be  cut,  he  must  keep  his^””  brain 
alert  with  new  experiment  of  thought,  and 
each  day  thereby  is  stretched  until  it  becomes 
a  vivid  week.  It**”  is  because  of  this  that  child¬ 
hood  seems  so  long,  for  all  the  world  is  fresh 
and  every  minute  brings  experience.  (140) 
— Charles  S.  Brooks 


240 -Words -a-M.inute  Champion¬ 
ship — Jury  Charge 

{Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 

of  one  being  the  driver  of  the  bus  and  the  other 
the  conductor,  they  would*””  be  influenced  to 
give  their  testimony  a  coloring  to  favor  their 
employer,  the  defendant  in  this  case.  So  wher¬ 
ever  you®*”  find  in  the  case  on  either  side  a 
witness  that  has  an  interest,  take  that  into 
consideration  and  in  the*^®  light  of  that  interest 
determine  what  w'eight  you  will  give  to  the 
testimony. 

The  plaintiff  states  that  at  about  10 :30*®®  or 
11  o’clock  on  the  28th  of  January,  1919,  she 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Washington**” 
Avenue  above  10th  Street,  waiting  for  a  car. 
Then  she  describes  that  she  saw  a  number  of 
cars  standing  still®””  on  the  track  above  10th 
Street.  She  also  tell^ou  that  there  were  cars 
below  10th  Street,  from  9th  to**”  10th,  standing 
still,  and  there  is  evidence  here  on  both  sides 
that  there  was  a  block  of  cars  on  the®^  Avenue 
at  that  time.  She  states  that  she  stood  there 
for  about  three  minutes;  that  she  looked  up 
Washington  Avenue,*®”  towards  11th  Street, 
and  that  she  saw  no  vehicle  coming  down  the 
Avenue.  That  she  started  over  to  take  the®*” 
second  car  and  when  she  was  about  five  feet 
from  the  car,  she  heard  a  rumbling  and  saw 
a  bus*”””  right  on  the  track  back  of  the  car; 
the  front  of  the  bus  was,  in  her  opinion,  20 
or  30*”*”  feet  behind  her.  It  was  going  medium, 
were  the  words  she  used;  then  she  states  she 
continued  on  her  way*”^”  over  to  step  into  the 
car,  when  the  bus  came  around  and  struck 
her  on  the  left  side.  She  says*”®”  she  was 
between  two  and  three  feet  from  the  car  when 
she  was  struck.  She  goes  on  further  and 
says*”*”  she  fell  down.  Then  she  says  later  in 
her  testimony  that  she  did  not  see  the  bus 
swing  out  from**””  the  track  from  behind 
the  car  and  the  next  she  knew  she  was 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  being  assisted ; 
that***”  somebody  took  her  into  an  automobile, 
a  policeman  and  a  chauffeur.  That  she  was 
then  taken  upstairs  to  her  house.**^  Then  she 
described  her  injuries. 

On  cross-examination  she  said  she  stopped 
about  30  feet  north  of  10th  Street  and**®” 
waited  there  three  or  five  minutes,  looked 
north  on  Washington  Avenue,  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  two  cars ;  when  she***®  started  to 
board  the  second  car  she  states  that  she  looked 
and  saw  nothing  up  to  11th  Street,  between 
—(1199) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

That’s  Good! 

“You  must  find  bookkeeping  a  very  irksome 
employment.” 

“Oh,  I  manage  to  get  exercise  running  up 
the  columns.”  (18) 

No  Argument 

Professor:  Can  you  prove  that  the  square 
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of  tlie  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the™  two  sides  of  this  triangle? 

Student :  I  don’t  have  to  prove  it.  I  admit 
it.  (35) 

Not  True  Now 

“Henry,  <^ear,  you  seem  to  be  unusually  fond 
uf  going  to  the  movies  alone  lately.  What  is 
the  reason?” 

“Oh,™  it’s  such  a  relief  to  watch  women 
open  tlieir  ntouths  without  having  to  listen  tu 
them.”  (36) 

Luckj  System 

Cash,  shirt  and  shoes  had  been  staked  on  the 
result  of  the  last  hand.  Rastus  threw  down 
his  cards : 


“Four™  natural  aces,  Big  Boy !  What  yon 
all  got?” 

“Pair  of  deuces.  Small  Black — an’  a  sharp 
razor !” 

“Man,  how  come™  you  so  lucky?”  (43) 

Sure  Thing 

Junkman:  Any  rags,  paper,  old  iron? 

Man  of  tlie  house  (angrily)  :  No,  my  wife 
is  away. 

junlanan:  Any  bottles?  (19) 

Later! 

Neighbor:  Can  Herbert  run  a  message  for 
me,  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones:  I’m  just  half  way  through 
giving  him  a™  hiding;  I’ll  send  him  round  as 
soon  as  I’ve  finished.  (30) 


Have  We  Reliable  Typewritinjg  StanJards! 

(Concluded  from  faye  354) 


of  a  few  gifted  students  should  not  be  allowed 
to  color  or  modify  the  standards  based  on 
school  instruction  and  the  required  hours  of 
practice. 

We  should  like  to  make  it  clear  in  this  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  need  a  careful  checking  up  of 
daily  progress  on  a  strict  time  basis.  We  need 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  individual  rate  of 
progress  with  the  score  made  in  some  motor- 
reaction  test.  When  we  get  tables  formulated 
to  show  that  John’s  motor  reaction  indicates 
that  250  strokes  a  minute  is  probably  his  maxi¬ 
mum  stroking  rate  in  typing  and  that  his 
probable  rate  of  progress  will  be  an  increase  of 
so  many  strokes  per  20  hours  of  typing,  we 
shall  grade  him  as  succeeding  if  he  progresses 
at  the  rate  Mother  Nature  ordained  for  him, 
not  as  failing  if  he  does  not  reach  a  standard 
of  arbitrary  speed. 

Why  can’t  a  concrete  scale  like  this  be 
worked  out  for  the  ordinary  human  being  on 
the  ordinary  school  schedule?  At  present 
everything  is  based  on  a  race-horse  pace  in  our 
typing  standards.  Nobody  seems  to  have  taken 
thought  for  the  sturdy  work-horse,  who,  after 
all,  is  going  to  do  the  real  business  of  the 
world. 

Accuracy-SpeedlScales 

So  far,  the  only  attempt  of  which  we  know 
to  slow  up  this  race-horse  procedure  has  been 
the  use  of  the  Accuracy-Speed  Scales  for  dif¬ 
ferent  semesters.  These  scales  help  bring  a 
certain  balance  between  facile  finger  action 


and  accurate  finger  action.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  these  scales,  get  hold  of  the 
Stuart  Pads — “The  Typist  at  Practice,”  Parts 
One  and  Two;  or  “Typewriting  Units” 
(.\dams),  and  study  the  scales  carefully. 
These  scales  have  been  published  in  different 
forms  in  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
and  in  two  bulletins,  “Timely  Typing  Topics” 
and  “Balance  in  Skill  Training.”  Such  .scales 
are  of  value  in  offering  a  concrete  measuring 
stick  for  the  student  to  use.  There  is  need  of 
something  far  more  definite  for  the  teacher 
to  tise. 

A  New  Experiment 

In  one  high  school,  at  the  present  time,  an 
investigation  is  being  carried  on  to  modify 
speed  rates  to  meet  the  limitations  of  the 
students’  nervous  systems.  We  are  awaiting 
the  results  with  interest.  Combined  with  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  use  of  objective  tests, 
this  school  is  carrying  on  research  work  that 
is  blazing  the  trail  for  further  investigation. 

Wiy  Not  More  Research? 

Will  not  some  group  of  research  workers 
in  one  of  our  university  training  centers 
formulate  procedure  that  is  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  then  get  the  cooperation  of  similar 
groups  in  other  centers  of  the  United  States? 
With  such  cooperation,  data  could  be  col¬ 
lected,  evaluated,  formulated,  and  at  least  a 
rough  scale  offered  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 
It  can  be  done.  Will  it  be  done? 


i 


